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Older motors with 
big piston clear- 
ance could stand 
lots of carbon 





























Not only does Shell 
Motor Oil form 2/3 less 
carbon—the little it 
does form is soft, soot- 
like, a kind that blows 
easily away 


























The new high- 
compression 
motors have as 
little as 1/32 of 
an Inch between 
the top of the 
piston and the 
cylinder head — 
flint carbon 1s 
ruinous to them, 


quantities 












OU’VE probably seen mechanics 

working on one of the older type 

motors—scraping layers of carbon 
off the piston heads—a big handful of it 
from one motor! 

But the newer engines could never 
stand such carbon deposits. Some of them 
have only the thickness of a knife blade 
between piston and cylinder head—no 
room at all for carbon. 


What causes carbon? 
The carbon that builds up in your motor 
comes from burned oil. And it is a strange 
fact that often the highest priced lubri- 
cants will give you large quantities of 
gritty, hard carbon. 


SHELL MOTOR 


inch to put it in 


In spite of all this it is easy now to avoid 
carbon-forming oils. For science has per- 
fected one oil that is vitally different. 


Only a little soft soot 
Shell Motor Oil, the result of a new refin- 
ing process, forms Jess than one-third the 
carbon of even the costliest oils; no hard 
carbon, only a little soot that blows easily 
away through the exhaust. 

Its lubricant value is far greater than 
old type oils. Careful refining leaves all 
its “body” intact, ready to resist even the 
most violent changes in temperature. 

Insist on Shell Motor Oil every time 
you buy. It is almost a necessity in to- 


day’s motors. 


even in small¥ 



















handful of flint carbon -:- | 
and only %2 of an | 





Shell 400, the new “dry” gas that burns cleanly and keeps out of 
the crankcase, is the ideal running mate for Shell Motor Oil. Even 
Shell Motor Oil can be ruined by “thinning” with a “wet” gas 
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Getting there ahead of the trouble 


An Advertisement of the 


American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


Ki 








Durinc the afternoon of March 17, 
1928, an alarm bell rang in a tele- 
phone test station in the heart of the 
Alleghany mountains. This meant that 
a puncture had been made in the air-tight 
sheath of a busy inter-city cable. The men on 
duty knew that the injury was somewhere 
within 50 miles. 

Highly-developed locating devices were in- 
stantly applied and in sixty-five minutes the 
trouble spot was located. By 7.15 in the eve- 
ning, before the break in the sheath had af- 
fected service on any of the 248 pairs of wires 
in the cable, the repairs had been made. Be- 
cause of the preliminary warning on the 
indicator wire and the locating devices that 
enabled the test station to tell the repair 
crew just where it would find the trouble, 
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ip not one conversation was interrupted. 
This special alarm system is one of the 
many mechanical and electrical won- 
ders developed by Bell System engi- 
neers to guard telephone conversations. The 
apparatus is placed along the cable routes at 
intervals of 100 miles. It gives instant warn- 
ing day or night of any disturbance to the 
cable within 50 miles in either direction. 
Automatic warning signals, electrical locating 
devices, constant testing of all switch- 
board apparatus and circuits—these are some 
of the ceaseless efforts that so effectually 
reduced interruptions to service on Bell 
lines in 1928. 

There is no standing still in the Bell System. 
Constant progress in accuracy and better and 
better service at the lowest cost is its goal. 
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Kit Carson knew 


the“four great routes” 
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Kit Carson! Back and forth 
over a stage 1500 miles 
square, routing Indians, lead- 
ing Fremont through the 
mountains, crawling bare- 
foot over cactus needles to save 
Kearny’s army in the conquest of 
California, spikingSpanishcannon 
at San Francisco, and dashing 
away again over Arizona and New 
Mexico to honeymoon with Josefa 
Jaramillo, his dark-eyed bride— 
here was a man who knew the 
West and all its trails! 








Kit Carson passed from thescene 
just as the first overland railroad 
(Central Pacific, forerunner of 
Southern Pacific) built eastward 
from the western ocean in 1867. 
The rails of Southern Pacific’s 
OVERLAND RouTE today follow 


This pioneer chose frequently to 


“go one way, return another.” 








TODAY—EVERY DETAIL OF FINE TRAIN SERVICE 


close to the path made by Kit 
Carson to California. 


SUNSET, GOLDEN STATE and 
SHASTA RouTEs also follow many 
a league of Kit Carson’s gallop- 
ings. At Klamath Lake, in Oregon, 
Carson and Fremont fought a fa- 
mous Indian battle near where the 
Siskiyou and Cascade lines or 
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LAKE TAHOE 
6200 feet high, near the Sierra Nevada summit, 
is accessible hy Overland Route. 





SHASTA ROUTE divide to 
embrace Crater Lake. 
Southern Pacific’s four 
routes are pioneer western 
lines, and inheritors of the 
best natural routes as found by 
early-day frontiersmen. These four 
routes discover for you a new sec- 
tor of America. Use them to make 
your next trip East a ‘tour of the 
States.” Only Southern Pacific of- 
fers four routes. You can go one 
way, return another, getting 
variety and contrast and more for 
your money. Stop over anywhere. 


On one roundtrip ticket embrace 
the Southwest and its desert, the 
old South, the northern mountains 
set with sparkling lakes,—all with 
their own cities, tradition and 
romance. 


Southern Pacific 


Four Great Routes 


Send your name and address at once to F. S. MCGINNIS, 65 Market St., San Francisco, for 
interesting illustrated booklet with animated maps, ‘'How Best to See the Pacific Coast’. 



























UNSET 
COLD 


“Tf you call a gypsy a vagabond, I think you do him wrong, 
For he never goes a-travelling but he takes his home along.” 


mind as well as a ore of residence, and that the home- 
feeling can beas happily present in a cabin in the moun- 
tains, or on shipboard, train or automobile en route toa 
vacation spot, as in one’s usual place of abode. We of the West, 
where all out-doors calls us constantly, have been testing the 
truth of this statement for years. 

How, I wonder, can members of a family properly appreciate 
their home if they never leave it? No doubt there are many who 
find complete contentment there, but most of us must get away 
occasionally in order to feel the thrill and delight of getting back. 
That in itself is one splendid reason for travelling. 

There are other reasons why it is good for us, as well as pleas- 
ant, to get away from home occasionally. We grow more open- 
minded, due to the contacts that travel forces upon us: slower to 
condemn the unfamiliar, as styles in architecture, home furnish- 
ing, foods, gardens—yes, even styles in human conduct. We 
carry home with us, consciously or not, new ideas along all these 
lines and put the best of them into practice, adding thus new 
interest to everyday living. 

Then, too, there is nothing more revealing of family short- 
comings than a vacation trip. The children’s table manners, 
which have been considered passably good at home, appear dis- 
mayingly casual in a hotel dining room. Our own dispositions, 
too, are tried by new situations and occasional difficulties, possi- 
bly bringing to light similar need for improvement. 

‘A family trip reveals good as well as bad. Sometimes we fall 
into the habit of taking too much for granted those nearest and 
dearest to us. Meeting them on the road, as it were, we get 
acquainted with these members of our own family as new and 
interesting individuals; and conversation ranges far from its 
usual paths. 

And then, when we do go home again, how good it is to be 
there. W ith new eyes we see our own ‘familiar things Ss, appreciat- 
ing more fully those that deserve appreciation, rejecting more 
candidly those that are unworthy of us. Fired with new zeal we 
attack the defects, resolved to make our home more nearly ap- 
proach our ideals for it, both spiritually and materially. 

When we go trav elling we do, like the gypsy, take our homes 
along. But that is not the end of the story, for 





the only reason a road is good, as every wanderer knows, 


Is just because of the homes, the homes, the homes to which it goes.” 














O do we all! For we are finding that home is a state of 
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Safety against skidding on wet pavements— safety when brakes say 
“stop”—safety when turning corners—safety at high speeds on open 
highways— safety whenever and wherever you drive your car—all 
these are yours when you ride on Firestone Gum-Dipped Tires. 

The deep-grooved— sharp-edged — tough Firestone non-skid tread 
grips the road, insuring greatest safety on any pavement. And it 
wears for thousands and thousands of miles because it is made of 
the toughest tread rubber ever built into a tire. No wonder Firestone 
Tires hold all records for safety, speed and endurance. See the 
Firestone Dealer now—he will save you money and serve you better. 
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If you are going East, West, around the world, or on a short 
vacation trip, write us for information. 
your problems are and we will do all « 


7 ‘ell u 


s just 
ve can to help you. 


what 





Address Sunset Magazine, 1045 Sansome Street, San Francisco 


I have seen so many beautiful photo- 
graphs of Mt. Baker in your maga- 
zine that I am now possessed of a 
desire to visit this region. Can you 
tell me something about the ~ 
from Seattle, rates, accommodation, etc.? I 
am passing through Seattle this summer on 
my way to Southern California —B. O., Iowa. 


The Mt. Baker region is easily 
reached by interurban, train, or 





heated or cool as desired so you may 
wear your usual clothes. Your friend 
will find the trip you are contemplat- 
ing most comfortable, indeed, and it 
takes only six hours to make the flight. 

We hope you will write us and tell 
us about your experiences en route. 


yy I am taking my two children, age 
sixteen and nineteen, with me to 
Australia. Am I required to have a 
passport for them as well as for 
myself? And where are passports 
procurable?—Mrs. L. W., Oregon. 
All passengers sixteen or over are 
required to have passports for admis- 
sion to Australia. For passports 
apply in person at least three 








weeks before date of sailing. 





automobile. Your route takes 
you through Everett, Burling- 
ton, Mount Vernon, and other 
communities in the Skagit Val- 
ley. At Bellingham, 104 miles 
north of Seattle, you travel by 
highway to Glacier. Here you 
enter the Mt. Baker forest and 
follow the Timber Valley of the 
Nooksack River to Shuksan. 

At two lodges in the Mt. Baker 
Forest rates are $4.00 a day for 
tents, and $5.00 a day for 
cabins, including meals, with 
10 per cent reduction by the 
week. There is a daily stage 
from Bellingham to both lodges. 

From Seattle the round trip to 
Bellingham is $12.00, and from 
Bellingham to the lodges (round 
trip) $8.00. Camps and hotels 
are operated from June 15 to 
September 15. 

You are in for a delightful 
trip and considering the attrac- 
tions to be seen and enjoyed, a 
rather inexpensive one as well. 

If you care for additional in- 
formation, write us again or 
drop a line to Bellingham Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Bellingham, 
Washington. 








(“ym T have 


been trying to induce 


O travel intelligently, comfortably, con- 

veniently it is necessary to know where 
you are going, how you are going, and why 
you are going. Be it for recreation or busi- 
ness, a well planned trip—and a lot of fun, 
this planning, too—is a satisfactory trip. 


Because of its location at a great world 
port, Sunset Travel Service is the logical and 
convenient bureau of information for west- 
ern travelers. This Service has nothing to 
sell. It is free. It was established to render 
aid to those who for one reason or another 
are desirous of obtaining travel information. 


Out of the scores of letters received last 
month, we have selected the ones appearing 
on this page as typical of those which Sunset 
Travel Service is most frequently called upon 
to answer. They are stimulating questions, 
these, and to anyone interested in travel 
they will be a source of information and 
pleasure. From the letter of B. O. in lowa 
asking about the Mt. Baker region, to that 
humorous note from the girl in Nevada who 
dislikes horses you will find them helpful 
guides, as well as touchstones to crystallize 
your own travel questions of now or the 


-The Editors. 


future. 


There are U. S. passport agen- 
cies in the U. S. Customs Houses 
in New York, San Francisco, 
and New Orleans, in the West- 
minster Building, Chicago, and 
the Federal Building, Seattle. 
As you live in Oregon the latter 
will be the most convenient for 
you. Those who do not live in 
one of these cities, should make 
their application at the U. 
District Court or the State 
Court in their town which is 
authorized to naturalize aliens. 
When you go, take with you (1) 
a friend who can testify to your 
identity; (2) a copy of your 
birth certificate or an affidavit 
from a relative or a_ friend 
showing when and where you 
were born; (3) two photographs 
of yourself, about 3x3 inches. 
Naturalized citizens must take 
along their naturalization cer- 
tificates or the certificate of the 
person through whom they 
claim citizenship. 

Citizens or subjects of other 
nations should make inquiry of 
their diplomatic or consular 
offices concerning passports. 


As you are a western maga- 
zine, I thought, perhaps, you 








an old friend of mine to fly 





could suggest a good “Dude 





from Los Angeles to Salt * 
Lake City. Although she has 
no fears for our safety, she 
will not go because she says she objects to 
being strapped to a seat all day. I have told 
her this is not so. Am I right?—E. M. H., 
California. 


i 
—~) 


Perfectly. There are no straps! 
Everything possible is done for your 
comfort. You may move about the 
cabin at will except when taking off or 
landing. The cabins provide leg 
room and are equipped with every 
convenience, including a complete 
dressing room. The cabins may be 
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gq lam going to Europe this summer. 
What is the most convenient and 
[ safe way to carry money?—M. L., 


California. 

, We suggest travelers cheques. 
These cheques are spendable as cash 
by only the proper owner. They cost 
but seventy-five cents for ev ery hun- 
dred dollars, and, to our mind, offer a 
reasonable method of i insurance against 
losing your money or having it stolen. 
A helpful service to travelers is also 
included in this charge. 
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Ranch” where I could take 
M my family for a real western 
vacation. I was born in the West—raised in 
the saddle—and I want to prove to my beys 
the fun there is to be had on a ranch, and to 
teach them how to ride a horse “cowboy style.” 


E. M. P., New York City. 





We could suggest a number of good 
“Dude Ranches,” but we do not print 
names on this page. We are, how- 
ever, mailing you a delightful booklet 
on the “Dude Ranch” which suggests 
such a wide and inviting variety to 
choose from (Continued on page 69 
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Stretching lazily in the sun 
seventy miles east of Vancouver, 
Harrison Lake dozes peacefully, 
a smooth expanse of water with 
filigrees of timbered shore 
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Harrison Lake, B. C. 
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GOOD NEWS 


for 


GOLFER 


Telling in Detail “fust How to 
Build the Home Putting Green 


N the days when the ladies wore 


leg-of-mutton _ sleeves, 


was all the rage as the world’s 
With the 
advent of golf, croquet dropped out 
But one need not go to a 


greatest garden sport. 


of fashion. 
golf club to enjoy one of the 
most thrilling features of 
golf—putting. In England, 
many of the old croquet 
greens have been trans- 
formed into putting greens. 
Equally easily, we western- 
ers can have putting greens 
on our lawns or in our 
gardens. 

Golfers realize the im- 
portance of putting. It is 
fifty per cent of the game of 
golf. Championships nine 
times out of ten are won and 
lost on the putting green. 
In friendly aan Bs the 
man whose putter is keen 
wins the bets. And the 
lady who can get down in 
two putts from any place on 
the green usually wins the 
sweepstake tournaments. 
So the golfer fully appre- 
ciates the value of a putting 
green at home where he can 
improve his score. 


HOSE who have never 
played golf will be 


amazed at the amount of 


pleasure a home putting 
green will afford. Putting 
is the one department of 
golf that is simple and en- 
tirely uncomplicated. Prac- 
tice, not theory, makes the 
fine putter. And it doesn’t 
call for strength or youth 
either. Dad and mother 
can enjoy a putting match 
with a daughter who is in 
college and a son who may 
be just old enough to want 
long trousers. It’s fine 
exercise, too, moderate, fas- 
cinating, inexpensive and, 
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C. E. Cutter of San Francisco playing on his home green 
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Gerald J. O’Gara 


best of all, 


II 





right at home where 


friends and neighbors can join in the 


sport. 
_ Now is the time to choose a spot 
for a putting green. 


The sunniest 


available location is preferable, where 
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the grass will get the maxi- 
mum morning sun. A shady 
location will result in the 
green rotting as the under- 
surface water will not evap- 
orate. 

For three holes, space 
twenty feet square is ideal. 
One can do with less. But 
the size mentioned will pro- 
vide four changes for each 
of the three cups. 

If more than three holes 
are desired, one may figure 
a space thirty feet square 
for six holes and forty feet 
square, or of equal area, for 
nine holes. 


PRSTURALLY the green 
should be as level as 
possible. But before grad- 
ing, drainage must be pro- 
vided. If the soil is sand 

it will be more or less self- 
draining, provided the upper 
surface is slightly crowned. 
If the sub-soil is clay or 
other heavy dirt, tile drain 
pipes should be installed. 
Run the main pipe diagon- 
ally through the green Tee 
the highest to the lowest 
point. Into the main pipe 
lead three laterals on a 
herringbone plan. 

The drain pipes should 
be about seventeen inches 
below the surface of the 
ground. For nine inches 
above them, cover with 
a rock filling—this will 
keep the pipes from be- 
coming clogged with soil— 
and have eight inches of 
soil between the top of the 
rock and the surface. 
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Run your drain pipe 
diagonally from highest 
to lowest point as shown 

above. Into the main 
pipe lead three laterals 
on a herringbone plan 


The best material for 
drains is rough, unglazed 
two-inch tile which is far | 
more porous than the A 
glazed product. In fitting, {HV 
the joints should be left 
open. 

For soil, any garden 
loam or sandy soil mixed 
with well-rotted cow-ma- 
nure will do. It must be 
well spaded and worked 
and the upper four inches 
in particular thoroughly 
fertilized. 





HESE early months of 
the year can best be 
used for working the ground 
and thoroughly germinat- 








—_ 


by Sam Whiting, professional tor the 


Olympic Club, San Francisco, and 
grass expert for the United States 
Golf Association at the Department 
of Agriculture’s experimental labora- 
tory at Palo Alto, California. 

For an area twenty feet square, ten 


puts his hand in to remove the ball. 
Care of the green is quite simple. 
Only when it is young will it require 
rolling. When it is full grown, the 
mowing machine will give the green 
all the rolling it needs. Cut the green 
close and as often as necessary to keep 

it smooth and well- 
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Charles Rogers, Paramount player, gets in a few 
practice putts on the green in his Hollywood home 


matted. In some cases 
Tl this will be every three 
or four days, in summer 
three times a week. Weed- 
ing should be done by 
hand witha weeding fork. 
Between March and Oc- 
tober, every other month 
feed the green plenty of 
good fertilizer. Well- 
rotted cow manure, sheep 
manure, bone meal, fish 
meal and the commercial 
fertilizers that seedsmen 
carry are all good. Twice 
a year, top-dressing is in 
order. Mix fertilizer and 
i) soil in equal proportions 
and rub into the green 
with the back of a wooden 
rake. 


HEN you drill your 
holes for the first 
time, you may place one 
of the three in the center 
of the green, the other 
two close to the western 
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ing the weeds on the top- 





surface, removing them 
just assoon as they appear. 

September is really the best time of 
year to seed. Then one does not fight 
weeds. In San Francisco, May to 
September will do. Depending on 
your climate, you may seed in March 
or earlier. But beware seeding at a 
time when cold nights will kill the 
young grass. Often, delaying seeding 
a month puts the green just as far 
ahead in the long run and makes it 
ready for play just as early. 

The best mixture for the home put- 
ting green consists of equal parts of 
blue grass, mixed German bents, and 
poa trivialis, a rough-stock meadow- 
grass. The usual lawn grass, of course, 
is Kentucky blue grass, with chewings 
fescue, Pacific rye or white Dutch 
clover (the last-named coloring badly 
im winter). But these grasses stand too 
upright and loose for a putting green, 
which demands a well-matted surface. 
* On the other hand, creeping bent, 
the variety much used on golf courses, 
will grow too wild for the average 
amateur gardener to control. The 
mixture recommended is that sug- 
gested as best for western gardeners 
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Showing positions for 


pounds of seed will 
be needed. Throw 
the seed in the raked 
surface, rake it over 
once, roll it so that 
the surface is tightly 
packed and _ then 
water it. Give ita 
little water each day until it is full 
grown, which will be in about six 
months at the outside. 

Then you are ready to drill your 
cups. The best implement is a regula- 
tion hole-cutter, which removes the 
sod cleanly and neatly and gives a 
cylinder of grass and turf that fits 
exactly into the old holes which you 
wish to fill. But you may improvise a 
hole cutter with a trowel. Only be 
sure not to cut the grass roots any 
more than necessary in the process. 


cups. Those mar 


HE standard hole is 414 inches in 
diameter and 6 inches deep. You 
can buy metal hole-cups of exactly 
this size, or ‘you may use a flower pot. 
Tin cans are dangerous, for the ragged 
edges are likely to cut the player who 
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1 are initial posi- 
tions; those marked 
2 show how holes 
may be rotated to be 
as far as possible 
from last position 


ked 


@ @® 











corners. But no hole should be 
within four feet of the edge, for 
in putting you must be prepared to 
overrun the cup now and then—it’s 
a good fault—and you do not want 
to have your ball roll off the green or 
against the fence every time you do. 
When you change holes the first time, 
you may put two holes near the east- 
ern corners and move the center cup 
to a point toward the western border 
and one-third of the distance be- 
tween the north and south ends. So 
the holes may be rotated as often as 
necessary, always putting the new 
holes as far as possible from those 
most recently used. For the wear 
and tear of walking around a hole 
makes it essential that when it is not 


in use the surrounding grass shall have 
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complete rest. If you do not care to 
golf during the winter, you may 
easily convert your putting green 


into a lawn simply by filling in 
the holes. In fact, giving the 
grass a vacation for a few 


thing remaining 1s to get a lot of fun 
out of using it. If you are a golfer 
already, you no doubt have your own 
individual style of putting—every 
golfer has. But if you have never 


T3 


that direction. The right forearm and 
elbow rest easily on the right thigh. 
Now you grasp the putter with your 
left hand nearest the end of the shaft. 


The fleshy part of the right hand over- 


laps the left thumb on the shaft 
and the last two fingers of the 





months will do it a world of 





good. 

The putting green can easily 
be made to fit into the general 
scheme of your garden. Shrub- 
bery, not too high, for that 
would cut off considerable of 
the much-needed sunshine, helps 
to beautify the borders of 
putting green. Or you can spot } 
a few low-growing shrubs or 
flowers in three or four places 
in the green. 


‘TH green that has been de- 
scribed is the ideal layout. 
Of course, you needn’t follow 
exactly the directions given to 
have a useful and thoroughly _ | 
enjoyable putting green. If you __ || 
already have a lawn that is __ || 
fairly level, there is no need to 
uproot it in order to convert it 
into a putting green. Just 
choose part of it—it may be 
only six feet wide and twelve 
feet long, mow it close and drill 
your putting holes—then it is 
ready for use. 

Mr. C. E. Cutter violated several 
of the rules laid down above and yet 
the six-hole green at his home in San 
Francisco .is a model of perfection. 
The size of the plot is 80 feet by 12. 
Mr. Cutter’s garden was sand. He 
put in eight inches of sandy loam, 
covered that with eight inches of a 
clay soil, planted cocoos bent (that is 
supposed to be difficult for amateur 
gardeners to grow) in February—a 
bad time of year, the experts say— 
and was playing on the green in May. 

When the green is ready, the only 














THE GRASS FOR 
THE GREEN 


HE best mixture for the home put- 

ting green consists of equal parts of 
blue grass, mixed German bents, and poa 
trivialis, a rough-stock meadow grass. 
The mixture recommended is that sug- 
gested as best for western gardens by Sam 
Whiting, professional for the Olympic 
Club, San Francisco, and grass expert for 
the United States Golf Association at the 
Department of Agriculture’s experimental 
laboratory located at Palo Alto, California. 


right hand overlap the first and 
part of the second finger on the 
left hand.. The right thumb is 
placed on the upper side of the 
shaft as you address the ball. 


UTTING, as the champions 

do it, is a right-hand process. 
The left acts merely as a steady- 
} ing influence. Swing the putter 

like a pendulum—moving only 
the wrists, first back and then 
forward to the ball and through 
it, following its flight as you 
complete the arc of the pendu- 
lum. Always keep the blade of 
the putter on the line you wish 
the ball to take. The power, 
| on both back and _ forward 
swing, is furnished by the right 
wrist. For longer putts, it will 
be necessary to bring the arms 
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into play. For short ones, the 








played the game, you may find the 
putting style of most of the cham- 
pions good to copy. 

Choose a putter that is of a length 
and lie—that is the angle which the 
shaft makes with the ground—com- 
fortable for you. 


OW take your stance with your 

feet about fourteen inches apart 
and in a line parallel to that which 
you wish the ball to take. The ball 
will be on a line just in front of your left 
foot. The weight is almost entirely 
on the left foot, the body leaning in 
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back swing will be shorter and 
the forward movement will be 
more of a tap—not a jab—than 
a swing. 

You can practice chip shots on 
your putting green, too. Chipping 
with a mashie off the green would 
ruin the turf. But you can play the 
ball off an old door mat up to the 
holes and develop remarkable accur- 
acy. 

Whatever your putting method, 
its success depends almost entirely 
upon practice. And there can be no 
more enjoyable place to practice put- 
ting than 1 in one’s own garden—a few 
minutes in the morning, or in the eve- 
ning before dinner or, when the days 
get longer, in the gloaming. 


On a Seattle golf course. Who could keep an eye on the ball with such a panorama of beauty spread before him? 
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ITH study 
and persever- 
ance the gar- 
dener in a 
semi-arid country can 
have almost any type of 
garden that he desires. 
Harold Bell Wright, 
the author, has an inter- 
esting and unique garden 
at his home at Tucson, 
Arizona. A Hopi house 
perched on the top of a 
small acropolis much as 
the ancient Hopis perched 
their pueblos, it is sur- 
rounded by luxuriant 
masses of native desert 
plants made up of cactus, 
poli verde, mesquite, and 
bird of paradise. In the spring these 
plants are crowned with amazingly 
beautiful and exotic blossoms. When 
the flowering season is over, the great 
variety of form and color possessed by 
the plants themselves, and especially 
those of the cactus family, make lux- 
urlant groups of arresting interest. 
In place of the conventional grass, 
Mr. Wright has preserved the native 
creosote bushes whose delicate leafage 
tempers to the eye the sun-baked 
caliche earth. During the flowering 
season these plants are daintily pow- 
dered with tiny yellow blossoms which 
give charm and variety to the land- 
scape. 
The advantages of such a garden 
are obvious. It will grow in poor 
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A two-storied Hopi house at Tucson, Arizona. 
Native desert plants occupy the patio 


house are all roof gardens. 


alkaline soil. When established it re- 
quires almost no moisture. It has the 
charm of being unique. It is the type 
of garden that truly becomes the 
somewhat stern, geometrical lines of 
that increasingly popular form of 
architecture, the Hopi house. 

On the other hand, when a garden 
lover whose idea of a home is an 
Italian villa hidden away in a quiet 
garden finds himself located in the 
Southwest desert for life, he, too, may 
have a suitable garden. Though the 
garden of such a villa requires ever- 
greens—lofty, dignified evergreens; 
evergreens that are lacy and exotic, 
broad-leafed and linear, squat and 
complacent; though it requires vistas; 
symmetry; shady, flower-jeweled re- 
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The many levels of this 


cesses, rhythmic shadows, great cano- 
pies of overhanging shade; lofty 
skylines; and above all, almost im- 
penetrable privacy, all of which seems 
forbidden to the desert—nevertheless, 
by taking thought such a garden may 
be had in an amazingly short period 
of time. 


BVIOUSLY in the planning of 
such a garden the first task for 
the gardener is a search for desert- 
loving and drought-resisting substi- 
tutes for the plants that usually make 
up such a garden. His efforts will be 
rewarded by the discovery that such 
substitutes exist in almost every plant 
family. 
By drought the absence of moisture 
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By 
Mary 
Martin 
Sawtelle 


clusively the Arizona ash, 
a stately though some- 
what slow-growing na- 
tive, and the alamo. In 
this garden, corners are 
massed with native yuc- 
cas; combined with the 
climbing roses are night- 
blooming cereus brought 
in from the desert; and 
somber evergreens are 
given color by the prox- 
imity of the poli verde. 
The desert natives are a 
real asset to this gar- 
den’s finished, formal 
beauty. 
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university of Arizona. 


from the air is meant throughout this 
article and not the absence of moisture 
through irrigation. 

While evergreens are usually asso- 
ciated with colder regions where the 
air is laden with moisture, as well as 
where there is an abundance of rain- 
fall, it is a fact that many of the 
loveliest of our evergreens are natives 
of hot, dry, sun-kissed regions. The 
lovely conical. blue-leafed Arizona 
cypress is a native of the desert whose 
name it bears, the athol tree or ever- 
green tamarisk which grows from 
cuttings and which is unsurpassed for 
quick screening in Arizona is a native 
of desert Asia. Other evergreens 
that flourish in the Southwest are 
the Schinus molle or pepper tree; 
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View from the president’s house on the campus of the state 
This charming and unusual 
garden was built on ‘‘made”’ ground 


the eucalyptus, rudis 
and rostrata; the poli 
verde, a lovely, flower- 
ing native desert 
broom; several varie- 
ties of the cedar, notably the Hima- 
layan cedar; the hardier arborvitae; 
junipers; and members of the cypress 
group other than those already 
mentioned. 


RS. L. K. Manning in the beauti- 

ful garden which surrounds her 
lovely Italian home at Tucson has 
achieved delightful effects through 
the use of native desert plants in com- 
bination with the regular sophisti- 
cated stock. For masses of overhang- 
ing shade she has employed almost ex- 
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Of course, such a garden should be 
planned only where excellent soil con- 
ditions exist and where an abundant 
supply of moisture through irrigation 
is available. 

In the planning of any desert gar- 
den there are four fundamental things 
to keep in mind. The first is the soil 
requirements of the plant selected. If 
the plant requires rich, non-alkaline 
soil, the gardener must supply it. The 
early acceptance of this point is 
responsible for many of the delight- 
ful diminutive gardens growing in 
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regions whose only soil 
is disintegrated caliche 
rock; and its neglect, 
for many of the puz- 
zling failures. Many 
varieties of palms, for 
example, have almost 
no tolerance for alkali. 

The second is the 
grouping of plants according to 
their relative moisture requirements. 
When desert brooms and moisture- 
loving pittosporum tobira are placed 
in the same group, the need of the 
one is the destruction of the other. 
In such a case the pittosporum 
should be replaced by the light-feed- 
ing euonymus or some such desert 
plant as the jojobe or the manzanita. 

Third, the youngest stock available 
should be used. Plants, like human 
beings, adjust themselves to severe 
changes more readily the younger 
they are. Moreover, in one year they 
will make up the difference in growth. 

Fourth, the gardener should de- 
termine whether plants are not only 
drought resistant, but heat resistant 
as well, and cheerfully reject those 
that do not belong to the latter class 
as well as the former. The mulberries 
and the California privet are cases in 
hand. Both grow beautifully in the 
Southwest, but during the extremely 
hot months of late June and July the 
leaves scorch painfully, giving the 
appearance of plants suffering from 
severe blight. The Japanese privet 
is a delight twelve months of the 
year. 


HILE the greater number of 

flowering trees, shrubs and 
vines cannot withstand 
extreme heat, there 
are a number that 
supply the masses of 
strident color that gar- 
dens adjacent to the 
desert seem to need. 
The oleander, pome- 
granate, Spanish 
broom, poli verde, bird 
of paradise, ‘/amarix 
parviflora, evergreen 
jasmine, evergreen 
trumpet are all hardy, 
reliable perennials; and, 
of course, many var- 
ieties of roses. 

Many early spring 
flowers and bulbs grow 
satisfactorily, but only 
the most enduring of 
the summer stock 
withstands the heat. 
Enough cannot be 
said for the place of the petunia 
and the zinnia in the desert summer 
garden. They furnish a blaze of color 
during the season when little else is 
blooming, and they bloom from the 
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last of April to the middle of Novem- 


ber. Moreover, during the entire 
season they are self-seeding, thus re- 
plenishing the bed with fresh new 
stock during a season when trans- 
planting is a somewhat hazardous 
undertaking. With proper mulching, 
the petunia stock will show very little 
deterioration over a long period of 
years. The blossoms on my five-year- 
old stock were four inches in diameter 
last season. Again this winter, the 
same stock is furnishing a wealth of 
winter flower. 

The Arizona gardens depend, for 
grass, upon clover and blue grass 
where the gardens are small or where 
irrigation by flooding is available. 
These grasses, however, do not have a 
great deal of heat resistance unless 
swamped with moisture. The native 
Bermuda, while not as vivid and 
effective as the other grasses, gives a 
hardy, reliable carpet which rehabili- 
tates itself readily with a little care 
during the hottest weather after long 
periods of neglect. The roots survive 
the winter months without irrigation. 

In deciding upon any garden in the 
desert, not only the volume of water 
but the method of irrigation available 
should be taken into strict account. 
The ideal method is, of course, by 
flooding. Where the nature of the 





The yucca, often called ‘‘The Candle of the Lord’’ because 
it is a bell by day and a candle by night, 


always at home in the desert garden 


ground and the proximity to buildings 
make this method impracticable a 
series of shallow gravity ditches is 
the best solution. Even though 
delightful results have already been 
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achieved in the gar- 
dens of the South- 
west, gardening here 
is still in its infancy. 
Such results as have 
been accomplished 
have been arrived at 
through the efforts of 
individual enthusiasts 
and scattering nurserymen who 
have through patient experimenta- 
tion established a small but reliable 
garden stock. 


ITH the vast immigration of 
people of culture and means into 
Arizona during the last ten years, inter- 
est in and thirst for informationon how 
to garden in the desert has received a 
vast impetus. As though in anticipa- 
tion of this cry in the wilderness a 
great outdoor laboratory at Superior, 
Arizona, known as the Southwestern 
Arboretum is carrying on careful 
experimentation with plants gathered 
from all parts of the world in order to 
determine which ones can be success- 
fully added to the garden stock of the 
desert. Already through careful se- 
lection from parent stock that mani- 
fests unusual heat and drought resis- 
tance, many specimens hitherto con- 
sidered forbidden to the desert gar- 
dens have been developed and are 
now available for desert gardening. 
The man responsible for this desert 
arboretum where new plants are born 
for arid gardens is Col. William Boyce 
Thompson who also founded the Boyce 
Thompson Institute for Plant Re- 
search at Yonkers, New York. In ad- 
dition to trying out newvarietiesin this 
interesting plant observatory, much 
attention is given to 
propagating the native 
plants of the Southwest, 
the beauty of which has 
hitherto been obscured 
by the unfavorable con- 
ditions under’ which 
they have been forced 
to exist. The aim is, of 
course, to add more 
of these plants to the 
gardens of the future. 
Withsunshine, science 
and intelligent enthu- 
siasm all working to- 
gether for the same end, 
it is a safe prophecy to 
make that the future 
gardens of the South- 
west will rival in inter- 
est and beauty gardens 
grown where climatic 
conditions are more 
propitious; and where 
the stock available has long been 
established. And what could be more 
fascinating than to develop a garden 
in an arid land; to help the desert 
“blossom as a rose?” 
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Designed by 
William Garren, 
Architect 





MAGINE the consternation of a 
California pioneer at being offered 
a twenty-five foot lot on which 
to build his home! In the good 
old days that would barely have ac- 
commodated his stable. Yet the 
great land grants of the West have 
been so pared down that today, in San 
Francisco, it is common practice to sell 
ten or twelve thousand dollar homes 
crowded into twenty-five foot lots. 

When it comes to planning an 
attractive, livable house in such 
limited space, the architect finds that 
he has a genuine problem on his hands. 
It takes one with real imagination to 
break through the conventional the- 
ories and produce something as 
utterly charming as the attractive 
home of Mrs. Sophia Moller, located 
on Jefferson Street, between Broder- 
ick and Baker. 

By angling the house around, 
that the entrance comes cornerwise, 
William I. Garren, the architect, con- 
trived not only to create a delightful 
little courtyard, but he managed in 
this way to bring the afternoon sun 
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A New-World Chateau 


on a twenty-five foot 


City Lot 
as described by 
Katherine Ames 


into an otherwise sunless living room, 
facing due north. It is this courtyard 
with its heliotrope and roses, its glossy 
green shrubs and its rows of potted 
geraniums clamped to the wall with 
wrought iron fastenings, which first 
attracts your attention. A daring 
chimney, stepping stones across the 
lawn, and an old-world tower shadow- 
ing the doorway, hold it. An old 
world chateau in a new world! It 
arrests you at once, and later you are 
to discover how thoroughly expressive 
it is, inside and out, of the personality 
of its owner. 

Mrs. 
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Moller comes from Sweden, 
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Photographs from 
the Studio of 
Ralph Young 
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bringing a traditional appreciation of 

rareties, and an abhorrence of gim- 
cracks and gingerbread. Quick to see 
the possibilities of Mr. Garren’s plan, 
to trust his judgment and share his 
imagination, it is not surprising that 
between them they should have 
achieved this house of six rooms and 
three baths, with a breakfast room 
and a sun- porch, a courtyard in front 
and a garden in the rear, with an old 
world tower and a seraffittoed fire- 
place—all on a twenty-five foot city 
lot! 

“Seraffitto?” 1 had never heard of 
it, either, but it is one of the most 
attractive decorations I have yet dis- 
covered. It is a process once in 
general use in the Middle Ages, but 
not often found today in this country. 
Successive coats of plaster i in different 
colors are put on a wall, in this case on 
the hood of the fireplace. While still 
wet the top coat is scratched through, 
in a sort of stencil design, exposing 
the under, and vari-colored, coats of 
plaster. The result in this instance is 
a floral design above the fireplace, in 
































above it. These grilled gates repeat 





renaissance days when lalique glass 
was tremendously popular among the 
artists of Europe. 

There are no dangling chandeliers 
in this room, and only one choice 
etching on the wall. Later Mrs. 
Moller plans to hang three more. 
Nothing else. The room truly is a 
notable example of fine simplicity, 
without even a hint of austerity, due, 
no doubt, to the richness of the hang- 
ings, the rugs, and the upholstery. I 
remember, too, a particularly hand- 
some carved high-boy, one of the 
finest I have ever seen, and an odd- 
shaped glass jug. 

But the room of rooms in this at- 
tractive house, with due regard for 
the sunny, spacious bedroom with its 
wicker furnished sun-porch and its 
commodious dressing room and bath, 
is the son’s room on the third floor. 





Below is shown the plan of this 
charming house. In reality the 
garage occupies the first floor, 
the living quarters the second 
and the boy’s room the third 
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unobtrusively the flower in the sgraf- 
jitto, as do the heads of the andirons. 
The living room and dining room are, 
to all intents and purposes, one room, 
with continuous sage green walls and 
ceiling, rounded, by the way, at the 
corners, to give a delightfully mod- 
eled effect. Mahogany partitions 
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terrupted sweep of soft 
green wall. You can’t | 
imagine how effective --—__— 
it is, and how unusual, 

broken only by light fixtures made of 
panels of lalique glass, with surfaces 


either etched or leaded, mirrored be- 
hind. These too, hark back to 
MAGAZINE * MARCH 19 





This room was designed and built for 
the fourteen-year-old boy, in that 


dificult transition stage between 
boyhood and manhood. Like the 
29] 
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living room it has one dominating 
feature, a Swedish peasant wall bed, 
canopied with wood. This bed was 
copied from a picture Mrs. Moller 
found in a Swedish periodical, and 
adapted by Mr. Garren. The hang- 
ings in the room are of chintz, a 
quaint figured Swedish pattern in gay 
colors, a reproduction of a pattern 
Mrs. Moller remembers having seen 
her grandmother cross-stitch. 


HERE is color, color everywhere 

in this room—a cheerful, sun- 
flooded room to begin 
with. On the table and 
on the wall are evi- 
dences of Mrs. Moller’s 
own weaving. In many 
cases she has gathered 
the greens and heather 
herself in the woods and 
made her own dyes. On 
the wall, too, is a sam- 
pler she cross-stitched, 
a rollicking mid-sum- 
mer dance in peasant 
costume. The rugs are 
hand - woven peasant 
work, in gorgeous reds 
and magentas, the sort 
of things they use in 
Sweden for lap- robes 
when sleighing, or to 
throw over the bed for 
extra coverlets at night. 
There is a fireplace 
here, and bookcases, and a comfort- 
able chair upholstered in a fascinating 
blue and white print: a map of Amer- 
ica it is, with ships and whales and 
polar bears. Beside it stands a steel 
lamp of unique design and beautiful 
proportions, made from a Swedish 
hand-scale, with the quaint marking 




















of the weights still plainly visible. 

It is a glorious room, for man or 
boy, chock-full of charac ter, comfort, 
and warm, rich color, a room where a 
boy may keep the radio running day 
and night if he chooses; a place w here 
he may welcome his young friends and 
entertain them without interfering 
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An attractive 
modernistic light- 
ing fixture sheds a 
mellow light over 
the entrance hall 
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Just the sort of room a boy would like 


with his mother’s guests. 
It is a room for study, a 
room for work, a place for 
boyish dreams. And over 
the tip of the tower is a 
close-up view of the Gol- 
den Gate, where you may 
sit either day or night 
and watch the ships of 
the world sail in and out again. 

Editor’s Note: This is the second 
in a series of articles on “little visits 
to western homes.” For April we 
have scheduled the description of an 
equally interesting (but of quite dif- 
ferent type architecturally) house lo- 

cated in southern California. Stock 
plans of houses presented in these 
articles are not available through the 
magazine; your architect will, how- 
ever, be ‘able. to incorporate in his 
plans certain features which particu- 
larly appeal to you. All the houses 
to be discussed in this series have been 
designed by reputable architects of 
the west coast. 

Whether you are definitely planning 
to build or are as yet only dreaming 
of the home you will have some day, 
we are sure you will enjoy mentally 
walking through the attractive houses 
“open for inspection” in __ this 


magazine. 


Needless to say the fireplace dominates 

the room and has been wisely chosen for 

the color scheme. This scheme, by the 

way, is rather amazing in that you are 

not conscious of any definite prevailing 

color, yet you sense the harmony of 
the whole immediately 
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Ebenezer Castle 
in Bryce Canyon 




















Photographs by courtesy 
of Union Pacific 




















‘The Story of Utah’s Dixie 


as told by 
Frank J. 


TAH’S “Dixie” stretches 

across the southern end of 

the state and overlaps 

into Arizona, ending ab- 
ruptly at the great gash, the Grand 
Canyon of the Colorado. 

A vast land of mountains, of deserts, of forests, one 
glance at the map reveals the geological romance of this 
everlasting wilderness. There are the Prismatic Plains, 
the Pink Sand Dunes, the Vermillion Cliffs, the Sandstone 
Buttes, the Marble Canyon and a host of others equally 
intriguing. 

In Utah’s Dixie lie three of the most colorful national 
parks: Zion Canyon with its great red and white cliffs, or 
thrones; Bryce Canyon, with its hundreds and hundreds 
of pink and orange temples, suggesting some ancient city 
still lighted by the sun’s slanting rays; and the North Rim 
of the Grand Canyon 


on the sides of cliffs are found the 
ruins of the homes of an ancient 
race of prehistoric people. 

Pipe Springs? Thereby hangs a 
tale. In the early days, the Mor- 
mons built a stone fort around the 
spring, to defend themselves from the Apaches. It still 
stands, though the Indians no longer wage war. One time 
two frontiersmen fell into an argument by the side of this 
spring and to prove his point one old timer walked away 
twenty paces, took aim at a brier pipe in the outstretched 
hand of the other, fired through the bowl and knocked 
the bottom out of the pipe without damaging it other- 
wise. There were marksmen in those days, when the 
hand on the trigger meant life or death. 

Utah’s Dixie is so called because it represented the 
fondest dream of the Mormon leader, Brigham Young, 
who visioned a great 


Taylor 





Rocky Mountain state 








ieacli,theworkdsgreat- gece 
est chasm, defying de- os pis cacimmeaeesia ceca om 
scription. 
Here are found also 
two national monu- 


ments, Cedar Breaks, 
a brilliantly colored 
cut in the earth’s sur- 
face, and Pipe Springs 
Monument, where a 
great stream of cold 
water gushes from the 
soil of the hot, barren 
desert. And bordering 
the north rim of Grand 
Canyon is the Kaibab 
National Forest, great- 
est unbroken stand of 











ie: : of Deseret, embracing 


all the land drained by 
the Colorado River 
and its tributaries. 
Deseret is now sliced 
into six of the largest 
states of the Union, 
which indicates the 
magnitude of Brigham 
Young’s scheme. 


IXIE embraces a 
wide range of cli- 
mate, from semi- 
tropic in the southern 
part, where the eleva- 
tion is but two thou- 























timber in the United 
States. Here and there 
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Toquerville, Utah, as seen from a hill overlooking the town 


sand feet, to alpine on 
the plains atop the 
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mountains. To the old Mormons this was to 
be a land of cotton, of oranges, of figs and 
other semi-tropical produce. Dixie was to 
make Deseret economically independent of 
the hostile United States. 


T was a daring dream. It is doubtful if any 

people less zealous than Brigham Young’s 
followers would have attempted to turn this 
isolated desert into a garden. The scheme was 
successful only in part, and today the sand 
and sage is dotted with green spots, oases sur- 
rounding springs or beside streams, islands of 
greenery where toiling Mormons have reared 
out of the desert a score of trim little towns 
surrounded by gardens and orchards and 
farms. 

The very names of the towns suggest the 
struggle between starvation and salvation en- 
gaged in by their inhabitants. There is New 
Harmony, Gunlock, Hurricane, Rocke- 





ville, Mt. Carmel, Orderville, Cannon- //_ os 
ville, Tropic and St. George, the lat- “7” \ 
ter the hub of Dixie, and Fredonia, J \ \ View from Zion National 
over the line in Arizona,sonamed = / // \ \ Park from Scouts’ Lookout 


on the West Rim Trail. 
At left, old Mormon meet- 
\ ing house in Orderville 


because it meant freedom to the / 
old Mormons who fled Utah / 
rather than abandon their sur- 
plus wives at a time when fed- 
eral officials were busy crowd- 
ing the jails with polygamists. | 

For all its natural phenom- 
ena, thereisno surprise inUtah’s \ \f 
Dixie greater than its people. \ ' 
Isolated by mountains, cut off © 
from cities by lack of transporta- 















tion, until very recently at 
least, this region is a veritable 
// / last American frontier. 
//} There are scores in Utah’s 
Y } Dixie who have never seen a 
steam train nor ridden in an ele- 
vator. There are others who saw 
/ airplanes overhead before they met 
/ automobiles on the ground. When the 
Great War called the youth of Dixie to 
the army, many a young man used the 
| railroad for the first time in his life. Stephen 
| T. Mather, former director of the National Park 
Service, on his first visit to Kanab, one of the leading 
towns of Dixie, discovered that few of the young 
women had ever been over the mountains to the rail- 
road line. He sent ten of them to Yellowstone Park 
si his own expense. It was the adventure of their 
ives. 


















IDING across Utah’s Dixie one day, I listened to 

an old Mormon Bishop, whose tale interested me 
mightily because it was the story of the founding‘of 
this Dixie. The Bishop, a hardy old citizen, with 
hands of toil and careworn face, looked anything but a 
churchman. He might have been taken for a deacon 
of a country church, but he resembled more the farmer 
that he was, except when the topic turned to religion, 
whereupon he became the missionary. 

“My father came to Utah with Brigham Young,” 
the Bishop told me. “He settled in the Salt Lake 
Valley and developed one of the finest farms in the 
colony. 

“Then one day Brigham Young sent for him and 
said to him, ‘Brother, take your family down to St. 
George and help start the colony there.’ 

“My father never hesitated a minute,” the Bishop 





Se ee “ declared proudly. 
ee “He gave up his farm and sacrificed his most prized 
Safe in the shadow of a great rock stands this possessions. The roads to St. George were little more 
old house at Springdale, Utah than mountain trails then and all he could take 


was his family and a few things in a small cart. 
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“At St. George, he started a new 
farm — desert. My — was 
a good farmer and it wasn’t long 
he he had one of the finest ya 
places in the entire new colony. “7 

“Then one day word came // 
again from the head of the Mf 
Church:‘Brother,take your // 
family over to Kanab and /f, / 
help build the colony 
there.’ 

“Kanab lay one hun- 
dred miles across the 
desert and there were no 
roads, but only trails, 
and father had quite a 
large family to move by | 
that time. But again he 
did not hesitate. Once 
morehegaveuphisfarm, | 
packed such of his goods | 
as he could in wagons | 
and set out for Kanab. | 

“T was two years old at | 
the time. It was not long 
before my father was well 
established on a new farm 
in Kanab. Here he lived | 
the rest of his days. My 
father had two wives and 
by them thirteen chil- 
dren. We got along all 
right because everybody 
worked.” 





OWN in’ Utah’s 

Dixie, the Church is 
still the principal power 
in the community. There 
are few residents of this 
area who are not Mor- 
mons. Consequently, the {| _ 
Church still performs 
many civil functions. 

“If a man commits a 
sin in our community,” the Bishop explained to me, “he 
may be tried by civil authorities and he may be acquitted, 
but he is not through until he has been brought before the 
Church for trial independently. He may be found guilty 
by the Church, regardless of the civil trial, and he may be 
punished. He may be sent on a mission, or he may be 
ordered to contribute something to the Church in addi- 
tion to his tithes, or he may be excommunicated for a 
time. But the Church is the final authority.” 

Kanab is a typical community of Utah’s Dixie. Prettily 
situated where the Prismatic Plains meet the Vermillion 
Cliffs, on the banks of Kanab Creek, which makes life 
livable in this parched region, Kanab is one of the beauty 
spots of southern Utah. 

Long lines of cottonwoods stretch out along the road to 
greet the traveler as he emerges from the hot and dusty 
desert into the refreshing greenery of Kanab. The homes 
are almost entirely of brick, hidden behind trees and 
shrubs. There are no big houses in Kanab. No one is 
wealthy, yet every home is neat, substantial and sur- 
rounded by a garden. 

Winding around through the wide, unpaved streets, we 
came to the old Mormon church, just as Sunday school 
was being dismissed. The church yard and the street 
were alive with lively, frolicking youngsters, each in his 
Sunday best. Plurality of wives is no longer practiced in 
Utah, but in Dixie children are still the bumper crop. 
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A view of Tower Bridge in Bryce Canyon 


A Mormon marries to have children. 
It is part of his belief that countless 
spirits await only the necessary 
bodies to take up residence on 
this earth. That, the Bishop 
told me, was the reason 
for polygamy as practiced 
by the old Mormons. 
Kanab and other towns 
of Utah’s Dixie bear wit- 
ness of those days in the 
form of numerous houses 
with plural front doors, 
so to speak. The Mor- 
mon with two wives had 
two front doors, one for 
each wife and her family. 
Though sheltered under 
the same roof, they were 
quite independent as fa- 
milies. 

“My father had two 
wives,” the Bishop said. 
“Sometimes he would 
come in one door, some- 
times in another. He 
had five children by my 
‘aunt’ and eight by my 
mother. It seemed a 
perfectly natural arrange- 
ment. There was a good 
deal of rivalry among the 
children, but my mother 
and my aunt were on the 
best of terms. My own 
attachment for my aunt 
was almost as great as 
that for my mother. 

“However, polygamy 
is no longer practiced in 
this region. It is for- 
bidden by the Church 
and I do not think that 
any of us would care to 
see it revived.” 

The outstanding structure of Kanab, aside from the 
Mormon Church, was the big brick school house on the 
hillside. The citizens of Dixie have not permitted their 
isolation to cut them off from culture. 

Prominently located on the main street was the dance 
hall. 

“We believe in enjoying life,” the Bishop told me. 
“Every week, almost, after religious meeting in the 
Church, we adjourn to the dance hall, open the dance 
with prayer, and spend the rest of the evening dancing.” 

The contentment of these people with their lot, out 
there on the fringes of the desert, surrounded by moun- 
tains and wilderness, calls for one’s admiration. 

“We seek contentment from within,” an elder told me. 

That is fortunate indeed, for it is a long way without to 
the fleshpots of civilization. 








FEW years ago a party of railroad officials made 

the hazardous two-hundred-mile journey across the 
mountains, the desert and through the forests to see if 
there might be anything in Utah’s Dixie of interest to 
outside visitors. 

What they found at Zion Canyon, at the North Rim of 
the Grand Canyon, at Bryce Canyon and at Cedar Breaks 
exceeded their dreams. Here was the most colorfully 
tinted spot on earth, known only to a mere handful of 
Mormons, and they too close to it to appreciate it fully. 
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The Mormons, as a matter of 


fact, were too busy wrestling with 
nature for a livelihood to waste 
much time on natural wonders. A 


delicately tinted desert may be a 


Pa of beauty, but it is just as 
fearful to a hungry man as plain, 
white, burning sand can ever be. 


HE highway now connects North Rim 
of the Grand Canyon, Zion National 
Park, Bryce National Park and Cedar 
Breaks National Monument with Cedar 
City, Utah, on the Los Angeles-Salt Lake 
Highway and on the Union Pacific System 
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Zion Canyon, in shape, resem- 
bles Yosemite Valley. Its valley, 
its cliffs are much like those of 
Yosemite, only vastly more color- 
ful, and lacking, of course, the 
movement of the waterfalls. The 
Great White Throne, the various 
temples, the Great Organ, the soft 





at 














The officials at once made plans for a series of lodges to 
accommodate visitors, and placed the pressure of their 
influence behind a program for the construction of a 
chain of good roads throughout this entire region. 


B* the coming season, the results of their efforts will be 
appreciated not only by the traveler arriving by the 
railroad, but by motorists as well. The roads are not yet 
paved highways, but they are excellent motor roads, for 
mountain and desert country, and are easily passable. 

The highway now connects North Rim of the Grand 
Canyon, Zion National Park, Bryce National Park, and 
Cedar Breaks National Monument with Cedar City on 
the Los Angeles-Salt Lake highway and on the Union 

Pacific System. A tour of the region, once Cedar City 
has been reached, requires at least four days, for distances 
are enormous and there is much to see up here on the 
backbone of the Rockies. 

From a geological point of view, Utah’s Dixie is a 
fascinating study. Once the floor of a great inland sea, 
it has undergone tremendous transitions in the change 
from sea bottom to mountain top. Enormous faults in 
the earth’s surface bear mute evidence of these changes. 

It is, without doubt, the most spectacular study of 
erosion in the world. Great cuts in the mountain sides 
have left such blazes of color as Cedar Breaks and 
Bryce Canyon, with their myriads of silent monuments to 
the power of wind and water. 


colors, changing with the sun’s lights and the shadows, 
make Zion Canyon a bewitching place indeed for the 
explorer in Utah’s Dixie. 

For those who like statistics with their views, it is 
worth while noting that Zion Canyon is fourteen miles 
long, and varies in width from a mile to only a few yards 
in its upper narrows. The Great White Throne men- 
tioned heretofore towers more than 3000 feet above the 
stream at its base. Bryce Canyon is a giant amphithea- 
ter, from one to two miles wide, about three miles long, 
and 1000 feet deep. Cedar Breaks is a series of vast 
amphitheaters eroded to a depth of 2000 feet, and covers 
about 60 square miles. The Grand Canyon ‘itself is 220 
miles long, a mile deep, and some 12 miles wide in places. 

During the park season, various motor bus tours are 
in operation from Cedar City, Utah. One-day, two- 
day, three-day, and five-day tours are available, the last 
covering all the chief points of interest that have been so 
briefly discussed here. 

Through miles upon miles of pines and’ aspen, past 
meadows dotted with deer, under trees up which scamper 
the white tailed squirrels, the new road winds off to 
Bright Angel Point on the North Rim of the Grand 
Canyon. Here the Canyon rim is one thousand feet 
higher than at the south side. Here on the very brink 
of the sea of silent pastels, the visitor may sit by an 
enormous window and try to think of something adequate 
But no one has succeeded in doing it yet! 


to say. 




















The East Rim Trail in Zion National Park offers plenty of thrills 
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E. who live in the West are 


very fortunate, particu- 
larly when it comes to 
gardening. With the long 


growing season many tasks are elim- 
inated and in the luxuriant sunshine 
plants grow and flowers bloom with 
little effort on our part. All of which 
means that here on the coast there is 
more time for actual living in the 
garden—time for reading in quiet 
nooks, playing with the youngsters, 
serving tea under a gay lawn umbrella 
or simply resting in the shadow of 
distant mountains. It is not enough, 
therefore, to have our gardens places 
of beauty. We must fill them with 
that essence which, for want of a 
better term, we ‘shall call “liv- 
ability.” 

Livability in a garden, and that 
same quality i in a house, often seems 
merely the investment of the house 
and garden with one’s own person- 
ality. While this is generally true, 
the stamping of garden or house with 
one’s individuality is not a matter of 
chance. It usually results from thor- 
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FROM 


“He who enters the Garden’s gate, 
On little paths that wind and w 
He shall learn beauty’s last secret, 


“THE GARDEN OF THE WEST 


Is never afraid or desolate, 
ind, He s 
And he shall forget, he s 


hall unwearied pleasures find. 
hall forget.” 


” BY LOUISE DRISCOLL 











Now, how can we get 
livability into our gar- 
dens? How can we do 
it ourselves or how can 








ough study, planning, and well or- 
dered development. 

It is not always necessary to pro- 
cure the services of a landscape archi- 
tect to obtain livability. But it is the 
function of a knowing landscape de- 
signer to secure this element in every 
garden. He studies the person who is 
going to use the garden most; he learns 
the needs of the household, and then 
drives directly toward planning a 
garden for those users. In that man- 
ner he differentiates his work from 
the horticulturist who makes a free 
design for the primary purpose of 
selling a customer a larger order of 
nursery stock than he would other- 
wise buy. It is easy to see that if 
your landscape designer definitely 
sets up the goal of making your gar- 
den of particular service to you it will 
almost inevitably reach a high plane 
of livableness. 
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we know that the man 
we have entrusted with 
the design is getting 
it? 

It seems that I am always mention- 
ing the idea of a good connection 


between house and garden as one of 


the primary steps in good garden de- 
sign. But it is not a false note even 
though struck repeatedly. Approach- 
ing the garden plan with livability 
primarily in view it is probably the 
first portion of the garden design to 
consider. 
the garden, where the house is blend- 
ing from stiff structural lines to the 
softer features of the plant-decked 
garden living room, should be the 
part of the garden which says, ““Come, 
it is but a step out here into the gar- 
den; I’ll show you how easy it is if 
you aT just take the first step out- 
doors!” 

Livability, like other elements of a 
successful garden composition is de- 
pendent largely on design. No hit- 
and-miss garden can achieve this 
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quality. The first step in the design 
of the livable garden is this transition 
between house and grounds. “‘Hook- 
ing up the house and grounds,” we 
often say in discussing design. 

After you are in the garden the 
general design of the garden declares 
itself. Ifit has not that well ordered, 
lucid expression of theme, if it is 
helter-skelter instead of nicely de- 
signed, the garden 1 is just as unattrac- 
tive, uninviting, as full of turmoil as a 


dowdy, unkempt, unrestful, over- 
crowded living room. 
In the most livable garden, there- 


fore, there must be good elementary 
design. Without that basic scheme, 
that coherent theme, that under- 
standable composition of garden de- 
sign, there is no rest, no character, no 
comfort in the garden. 

In assembling the elements of de- 
sign and the materials in which they 
are to be worked out, there are cer- 
tain steps and certain types of ma- 
terials which will aid in achieving 
livability. One thing that will help is 
making that connection zone between 


house and garden into some sort of 


a living terrace. 

This can be paved with flagging 
or bricks set in sand, it may have 
a trimmed hedge along its ,edge 
marking it from other units of the 
garden, it may have a tree overhang- 
ing it or shade may be supplied by a 
bright awning. If there is good foot- 
ing and shade where garden furniture 
may be placed, then such a terrace 


becomes a major element in human 
use of the garden areas. 

A paved area on which garden fur- 
niture may be set need not be directly 
connected with the house. Often it 
is at a far corner, or at the junction of 
two paths. I say paved area for I 
have learned that without good foot- 
ing under the furniture one does not 
use the garden living facilities as they 
should be used. Another reason for 
paved panels for your most used gar- 
den living space is that sod will wear 
out if you use it continuously, 


S° plan a paved area, perhaps no 
more than 6 by 8 feet, at some point 
in your design; a point where it will be 
easily reached and used. Some of the 
most effective paved spaces I have 
seen have no roof over them. Shade 
is given by a large tree or bright lawn 
parasol. Shade and a few hickory, iron 
or reed chairs protected with paint or 
lacquer, and the trick is turned. 

If the garden is large enough a 
shelter is one of the best ways in which 
people may be taken away from the 
four walls of the house and into the 
shrub walled rooms of the garden 
Thatched for Japanese or rural Eng- 
lish, tiled for some of the Italianesque 
or Spanish designs, a good staunch 
timber shelter painted white or apple 
green for Colonial, any sort of good 
tasteful shelter, roomy, not too en- 
closed, giving shelter and shade, will 
bring people to it. Comfortable 
chairs and a table are equipment 
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that will go with such a shelter. 
Pathways, which are a basic part 
of the skeleton of a garden, may not 
seem important here. Yet it is the 
path system which takes the user 
to and by details which constitute 
the charm of the garden. Personally 
I prefer a garden walk, something 
fairly substantial, to a grassy trail. | 
say this in spite of the fact that in my 
own garden I have two paths that are 
entirely sod. But the shelter reached 
by those paths is to be hidden in a 
clump of Colorado blue spruce; there 
is to be a fireplace in that nook where 
coffee and steaks may be brewed or 
braised, and I hope on shadowy nights 
one may sit there and get the effect of 
a little shelter somewhere in the 
Rockies. The illusion would never 
come with a formal-edged stepping 
stone pathway within the circle of 
firelight. 

Paths have their function in pro- 
ducing effects, in bringing livability 
into the garden. Well studied circu- 
lation in the garden permits the user 
to get to all sections of the garden 
with reasonable ease. A_ poorly 
planned path system may make the 
whole garden appear awkward; not 
only appear so but be so. Direct, 
simple, serviceable paths are perhaps 
more conducive to carrying folks into 
the garden and keeping them there 
than almost any other factor. 

In the livable garden there are 
seats along these paths; or a wide, 
comfortable step may serve as well. 





This Rocky Mountain garden insists upon being used 
1929] 
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Stone seats always 
suggest chilly re- 
serve to me. Per- 
haps they should  , 
not; but they do. 
In the livable gar- 
den I rather prefer 
a good wooden seat 
painted white, or 
green, or some 
other harmonizing 
color. Or the can- 
vas chairs that are 
so popular on ver- 
andas or in summer 
camps are another 
solution. Nor 
should one forget 
that chance for real 
comfort that can be 
found in well-made 

















hickory furniture. 

In certain de- 
signs, in certain styles, where accent 
points in harmony with the garden 
style must be used, the stone seats are 
the only proper type to use. But where 
the comfortable wooden chair or 
settee will serve you will use it in 
truth as well as look at it. 

Style has something to do with the 
livability you can put into your gar- 
den. The classic or near-classic or 
even the pseudo-classic garden is 
likely to be stiff, uncongenial, just a 
bit unfriendly. And in such a garden 
there is not much chance to unbend 
and become carefree, happy and na- 
tural. The finest use of a garden 
comes when someone romps in it, 
where there is laughter, and when 
someone shouts and dodges, and runs, 
and throws pillows. A prissy garden 
never can encourage such joyous 
human use of this protected bit of 
outdoors. But the other kind, the 
livable garden, one in the English 


rural, the rural Italian, the homey - 


Spanish, does invite a bit of roister- 
ing grass-stainy play. A garden is 
livable when people play in it. 


PT HERE is one other important ele- 
ment of design that seems almost 
a superfluous thing to mention. It is 
important whether we are designedly 
seeking livability or not. That im- 
portant element is enclosure. 

Your garden is yours. It is a place 
to get off dress parade, relax, rest, 
play, be yourself. If the neighbors 
can rush to the window and peep and 
peer, if the passerby can see Uncle 
Dave playing leap frog with Johnny, 
or the two of them having a wild game 
of tag even to the detriment of a few 
of the gaillardia blooms, then prac- 
tically everyone who inhabits that 
garden will feel that he must pre- 
serve a certain foolish dignity and 
care-free garden play will not come. 

Livability does not lie in any one 
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For Your 


Outdoor 


Living Room 


You Will Need 


An enclosed garden. 


A paved or flagstone area 


for a table and chairs. 


A shelter or vine-covered 
pergola. 


Comfortable benches. 


Plenty of sunshine with 
nooks of shade. 


Restful, inspiring vistas. 


A lawn umbrella which 
can be moved from 
place to place. 


An outdoor fireplace 
or grill, 


Room for the children 
to play. 
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Decidedly livable 
is this enclosed 
garden in La Jolla 


element. Chairs and 


will help but are not 
the saving factor. 
It depends on 
whether you plan 
your garden to 
serve human use. 
If people live in it, 
if you plan it so it 








live there, then you 
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will have a livable 
garden. 

And after you get it all planned, 
planted, and on the way toward de- 
veloping into the design you have 
visioned for it, then you must form 
the garden-living habit. It is easily 
formed. 


Jo 2PERIMENT, as a family, to find 
how many things you can do en- 
joyably outdoors that you have al- 
ways heretofore done inside the house. 
Late Sunday morning breakfasts are a 
joy served on the terrace, when there 
is enough sun to warm the air and 
enough shade to prevent glare in the 
eyes of the breakfasters. In this con- 
nection, here is a thought: if you will 
run an extension cord from a con- 
venience outlet in the house, waffles 
may be baked on an electric waffle 
iron outdoors as well as in; percolator, 
toaster and grill also will function 
equally well outdoors. Many kinds of 
kitchen work, such as_ vegetable 
preparation, can be carried on in the 
garden, placing everything on one 
tray to save trips back and forth. 
Father may read his evening paper in 
a comfortable chair in the same 
heavenly spot, with never a care as to 
where his cigar ashes fall. If you have 
an outdoor fireplace or grill, by all 
means make frequent use of it for 
cooking simple suppers. 

Perhaps you will want to devote 
part of the open space in your garden 
to the improvement of your golf game 
and to family entertainment as well 
by establishing a home putting green 
such as Mr. O’Gara describes in his 
informative article on page I1 of 
this issue. 

Don’t work at your garden all the 
time! Learn to sit down in it and in- 
vite your soul, or you will be like 
those housewives who are uneasy 
when they are not scouring and dust- 
ing. Learn to be lazy, to relax; only 
then will you fully enjoy your garden. 
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Are Your 


Children 
Proud of 


Their Home? 


By Mary McDuffie 
Hampton 


VERYTHING and everybody 
from preachers to cigarettes 
have been blamed for the 
theoretical degeneracy of the 
modern generation. Without enter- 
ing into argument as to whether or 
not this generation it- 
self is any worse than 
any other older genera- 


tion’s younger one, I do i 


feel that many things 
such as genuine happi- 
ness of a deep but sim- 
ple sort have become an 
illusion rather than a 
reality to too many 
youngsters. But I have 
something new to blame 
this time, and that is 
their parents’ choice of 
furniture! 

During the past six 
vears I have watched 
the children in two 
separate and opposite 
homes develop from their early teens 
into early maturity. And although 
other influences played their part, still 
a startling amount of blame in one 
case and credit in the other can be 
laid to the physical environment in 
these homes. One house is a gloomy, 
musty place, punctiliously neat and 

painfully unlived in. It is a house 
= the lights are seldom lighted 
in their chilly drawing room. Mrs. 
Staid is one of those last-century 
women who worships formality and 
neatness, and destroys every joy of 
home before the importance of silent, 
stiff orderliness. Fires never burn in 
the fireplace for fires make ashes and 
dust. Shades are never raised because 
the sunshine fades the drapes. Books 
are not allowed in the drawing room, 
for this is a place in which to receive 
the guests who, alas, never come. 
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The two Staid girls, therefore, long 
since learned to have school duties or 
dates to keep them away from home. 
If by chance the girls do stay at home 
in the evening they do not feel at 
home. They have become definitely 
alienated, and the worst of it is I can 
recall one definite occasion which was 
an actual turning point. 

Mrs. Staid had gone south for a 
month and had left the house in 
charge of her two daughters, just en- 
tering college then. The girls tele- 
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Photograph, courtesy of L. Kreiss & Sons 


It is rather fun to study when 
one has a real desk all one’s own 


phoned me one morning and begged 
my help in rejuvenating their de- 
pressing and antiquated house. They 
had decided to “‘cheer it up” in their 
mother’s absence, and their father 
had willingly consented. 

We began one Monday morning 
and worked feverishly all day. 
Shades which had guarded dreary 
drapes were let fly to thé very tops 
of the windows. The fireplace was 
cleared of its brass jar filled with cat- 
tails which had reposed there ever 
since I had known the house, and 
some genuine logs were piled in their 
place. Box after box was packed full 
of cluttering, old-fashioned knick- 
nacks and carried off to the attic, and 

the largest and most comfortable 
chairs were drawn up about the fire. 
The baby grand piano was cleared of 
photographs and its fringed velvet 
cover, and opened invitingly for 
whomever it might tempt. The great 
desk table was dragged from its smug 
place against the wall to an open one 
near a window. All in all, the room 
was transformed. It came alive! 
Evening came and the logs flamed 
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up in the fireplace. That night Mr. 
Staid sat down beside his unexpected 
fire with his two girls and spent what 
I know to be one of the few evenings 
of his life at home. One of the girls 
even dared reveal on the piano her 
amazing technique for jazz. It was a 
fascinating evening. Three weeks of 
happiness followed for those Staid 
girls. Friends were brought in, the 
piano sang, the fire crackled, the lights 
burned. And then, Mrs. Staid came 
home. 


INCE this is an article and not a 
tragedy, it is sufficient to say that 
amid arguments and tears the whole 
room was thrust back into its old, 
punctilious gloom. The Staid girls 
began to devote themselves to school 
frivolities and have scarcely been 
home since, other than to sleep and eat. 
Then there is the other home which 
to me exemplifies an ideal environ- 
ment for potential men and women. 
The Livewell home includes a splen- 
did boy and girl about the same ages 
as the Staid girls. Passing by that 
house almost every evening, one sees 
floods of yellow light pouring out 
through windows whose shades 
are not drawn. Frequently there 


has said, “I do not consider myself the 
autocrat of my household in matters 
of comfort or taste. My idea of a 
home is a place where my husband 
and children as well as myself find rest 
and comfort and satisfaction.” 
Teen-age children are not really so 
difficult to please, nor do they actu- 
ally demand much. But when they 
do begin to have notions about the 
furniture or the vases, these spring 
invariably from the deep-seated source 
of developing taste and pride in their 
home and play an unrealized part in 
the youngsters’ happiness. Every 
mother knows how upsetting it is to a 
child to be made to sleep in a strange 
bed. Understanding parents invari- 
ably respect the instinctive demand 
of every child for his own place at the 
table. And there never has been a 
maturing girl to whom the “best 
china” was not a source of interest 
and pride. This is only the whole- 
some growth of taste and instinct. 
Of course, not for a moment do I 
advocate making spoiled prigs out of 
the all too easily spoiled developing 
youngsters. But there is a broad and 


safe distance between spoiling a child 
on one hand, and on the other, giving 
an interested sympathy to his little 
likes and dislikes. + 

The personal interest of children in 
their homes cannot be over-valued. 
While it must not be allowed to dom- 
inate the home or the happiness of the 
parents, still there is no reason why 
the small voice of the minority should 
not be listened to. In buying new 
homes or in redecorating old ones, in 
rearranging individual rooms or in 
merely readjusting small details with- 
in them, the boy and girl consulted 
will respond with an intense interest 
that is often of actual value. And 
this interest always translates itself 
subtly into a most desirable bond be- 
tween the developing youngster and 


his home. 
A SPECIAL room which the grow- 
ing youngster may _ consider 
wholly his own 1s the ideal possibility. 
Here the youngster may express what- 
ever tastes are sprouting. Innumer- 
able girls can find the ultimate of hap- 
piness in fifteen yards of material of 
their own choosing, out of which 
ruffled bed-spreads and curtains 








are people within, particularly on 
week-ends, and there is then much 
laughter, and perhaps dancing. 
True, there is the influence of 
the splendid personalities of the 
father and mother who guide 
these children and this home, but 
that in no way lessens my argu- 
ment that surroundings have had 
much to do with their success. 
Mrs. Livewell herself is keenly 
conscious of just this. Often she 
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i —* can be made, together with permis- 
sion to paint the old chest of 
What Every Youngster Wants drawers, according to the pret- 
‘i i tiest magazine advertisement they 
Pei 2 erage and Soeataes Some have found. A little boy finds im- 
J, ask: sheild aden alias tiie measurable delight in a room where 
home study. on special occasions his electric 
A really comfortable bed, with good train can be left as his ingenuity 
springs and mattress. has arranged it or, later, where me- 
A living room that he can be proud of, chanical drawings may lie undis- 
but that is not too grand for everyday turbed upon his own desk. He 
a oe se poe feels a mannish emancipation in 
arnty of provision or manic: Piano. removing conventional pictures 
are not too many to suit him! and replacing them with treasured 
At least one room big enough for knicknacks and school trophies 
games and dancing, with a removable which to parents may seem most 
rug. absurd. But this is good. It is a 
Beauty, in color, line and texture, wholesome outlet of self expression 
about him always. in a healthy channel. 
Parents who are sympathetic even ee 
heen thes duathiason. _In the Staid household funny 
little requests are regarded as 
4, tidiculous presumptions. In the 


Livewell household they are read- 

ily granted. And so, the time has 
come when the Livewell children 
think no place is more fun than home. 
Mrs. Staid, on the other hand, is one 
of those women whorants most loudly 
about the degeneracy of the modern 
generation. But we who know her 
blame not the younger generation 
but Mrs. Staid herself—Mrs. Staid, 
and the furniture—and ideas, too— 
with which she set up housekeeping 
thirty years ago. 


One more view of the boy’s 
third-floor sanctuary described 
on page 19 of this issue 
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Refuge from a World of R 


Novels, 
Recently Translated 
into English 
Reviewed with a Fervent 
Request for More Good 
Stories Well Told 


Four New 


and 


FTER two hundred years of 
being classed with cigarette 
fiends, legs and Sunday golf, 
the novel at the beginning of 

the Twentieth Century 
came at last into a posi- 


By 


A. Marshall Harbinso 


our book shelves and re-read the 
novels of other generations. For us, 
there is little kick in the pap brewed 
in the Joycian barrel and flavored 
with the tincture of Ulysses. 

We can distinctly remember when 
the definition of a true novel was “‘a 
good story well told.” Now, how- 
ever, if someone were suddenly to pop 
up and ask us to define one we would 
be out of luck. A novel, it appears 
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eality 


Arthur Schnitzler to 
write that “of all the 
novels of recent years, 
there is none that 
affected me so _ pro- 
foundly.” Here, you see, your novel 
is something else again. It is a painter 
of portraits, a drawer of indictments, 
and something that affects the author 
of “Casanova’s Home-Coming”’ pro- 
foundly. We agree with Miss Can- 
field as whole-heartedly as we believe 
Mr. Schnitzler. We will further add 
that Sergeant Grischa is a stupendous 
panorama of life behind the German 
lines during the late World War. 

It is an informative 
By the time we 


Nn 





tion of respect and dignity. 


finished it (we are not 





The day of sneaking off be- } 
hind the barn to read is 
over. Novelists no longer | 
have to waste time as did | 
Henry James and Jane | 
Austen on insisting upon | 
the dignity of their art. 
Neither does it appear 
from the books we have | 
read this month that many | 
of them waste much time | 
on thinking up a good 
story. 

It is of no little wonder 
to us that more readers do 
not turn to biography for 
entertainment. Out of the 
welter of contemporary 
fiction, only an occasional 
novel arises that contains 
a really good story. Al- 
though we may merchan- 
dise our reading by writ- 
ing about books, we still 
like to think of the novel | 














going to tell you how long 
that took us) we knew a 
thing or two about what 
was what in the German 
Army. What is more, we 
had seen in our mind’s eye 
as fine a collection of word 
pictures of the bitter dec- 
ade of which 1917 was the 
center, as has ever come to 
our notice. Itisa forcible 
preachment, the voice of 
one crying in the wilder- 
| ness, the work of a young 
| writer who has plenty to 
| say about the heartless, 
| relentless mechanism 
which makes a world war 
go round. It is a detailed 
series of accounts of the 
thoughts and actions of 
ever so many characters 
held together with the 
ever recurrent theme of the 
Sergeant’s difficulties. 
































as a refuge from the world dit 
of reality and as a stimula- 

tion to thoughts grown 
sluggish during a prosaic day. When 
we read a novel, we w ant to be enter- 
tained, to lose ourselves in an engross- 
ing story, to be led, despite our better 
judgment, into staying up later than 
we should, to be c carried away into the 
fresher air of a world created by an 
artist who, eliminating non-essentials, 
selects and welds his material with 
such subtlety and cunning that we, 
once given into his hands, cannot but 
follow where he leads. 

Many of the contemporary novels 
have for us just one redeeming virtue; 
they succeed most admirably in put- 
ting us to sleep. And so it is that often 
when we really want to indulge ina 
literary spree, we must turn back to 
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From the jacket of 
‘*Peder Victorius’’ 
by O. E. Rolvaag 

(Harper Brothers) 

















from a survey of the recent out- 
put, can be almost anything. In the 
face of the resultant gasps of the 
intelligentsia who might get wind of 
this sacrilege, let us take for example 
“The Case of Sergeant Grischa” by 
Arnold Zweig, translated from the 
German by Eric Sutton and published 
by The Viking Press ($2.50). Here 
you have a novel which Dorothy Can- 





The hero of this 
tremendous “‘portrait 





of an epoch” is a big, 
simple minded, simple 
Russian by the name of 

But in spite of all the 
details employed in de- 
man, the mud upon 


souled 

Grischa. 
realistic 
lineating the 
his boots and the lice clinging to his 


body, he still remains just so much 
animated clay to us. He appears as 
an abstraction led to the slaughter so 
that the author’s thesis might live. 
When Hardy hanged his Tess there 
was a wailing and gnashing of teeth, 


field says, “paints the protrait of an the echo of which still resounds 

epoch and draws up an indictment around the world. On the other 

against a civilization;” and _ stirs hand, the fate of Sergeant Grischa, as 
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an individual, was as a sounding brass 
and a tinkling cymbal. He, poor 
fellow, was lost in his own epoch and 
indictment; swallowed up in the great 
moral preachment the author hurled 
in the face of civilization. | And so, 


we can only recommend “The Case of 


Sergeant Grescha”’ to you as a sincere 
work of a brilliant realistic writer who 
deserves to get along in the world. 


HE Wanderer,” by Alain-Four- 

nier, translated from the French 
by Frangoise de Lisle (Houghton Mif- 
flin Company, $2.50), comes to us 
highly recommended. It was written 
fifteen years ago by an unknown 
French youth who was later killed on 
the field of battle. Havelock Ellis, 
who writes the introduction, says it is 
an exquisite masterpiece. And 
itis. But for all its exquisite- 
ness and for all the perfection 
of its workmanship, we found 
the reading of it more of a duty 
than a joy. The young writer’s 
method and style are studious- 
ly realistic, yet the effect he 
creates is one of mystical ro- 
mance. Fournier has, as 
William Lyon Phelps says of 
Defoe, a “telescopic imagina- 
tion and a microscopic eye. 
In “The Wanderer,” distances 
are vague and confusing. 
Augustin Meaulens, the hero 
of the book, hops into a buggy 
and before you can say Cock 
Robin, he is lost in an unfa- 


first part of the book certain authentic 
data, conversations of genuine pre- 
war stock and other 1840 records. 
The book starts out with the gen- 
ealogy of the Cornvelt family in 
which Louis Cornvelt begets—by 
Agatha Spieghel Henry, Katie, 
Nicholas and sundry other children of 
both sexes. It is an extraordinary list 
of children, in that every boy is fol- 
lowed by a girl. Having succeeded in 
this rather neat biological achieve- 
ment of rotating a human crop, Louis 
and Agatha rested on their laurels, 
not bothering in the least to endow 
their children with any other strik- 
ing characteristics worth mentioning. 
And this novel contains the most 
complete collection of stupid people! 
But, of course, this is beside the point, 


Books and Men 


By James Courtney CHALLIss 


How closely men resemble books! 

for instance, when one merely looks 
At covers dull, or bright with sheen, 
He ne’er can tell what is between 

Until he reads. 
May be the cloak of emptiness, 
While bindings plain and poor and thin 
May hold a wealth of thought within. 


A gaudy dress 


Like books, some men are good, some bad, 


miliar countryside. How this Some humorous, some dull and sad, 
could have happened, unless, IRE gE RRR ee 
of course, he had suddenly and SOE Sees ere eee P: 


unwittingly ridden into Fairy- 
land, we are at a loss to say. 
Meaulens meets with strange 
adventures and still more 
strange ghostly people who 
have gathered at the Lost 
Manor to celebrate a wedding 
feast. When he finally walks 
home, after his buggy ride, he cannot 
remember where he has been, nor does 
he know how to find his way back. An 
odd tale this and one that we can 
recommend for the simplicity and 
beauty of its telling, for the eerie 
quality of the countryside it depicts 
and for its rugged characterizations. 
The three and four generation 
novel, it appears, is still with us. In 
the literary waves which preceded 
Galsworthy’s “The Forsyte Saga” 
and in the backwash which followed, 
there appeared as flotsam, jetsam and 
ligan a whole cargo of novels of this 
type. We have just a6 reading 
“The Rebel Generation” y Jo Van 
Ammers-Kuller, sai al a M. W. 
Hoper (E. P. Dutton, $2.50). You 
just know that the author has spent 
considerable time in intensive re- 
earch by the way he drags into the 


Some 
Some 
Some 
But just a few 
The goal of immortality! 
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swiftly move, while others creep. 
are but fiction, others truth, 
reach old age, some die in youth; 
can dimly see 


as the author is not concerned so 
much with a story of his characters as 
with his thesis, which is that the 
younger generation always appears as 
the rebel generation to the older, and 
that even in the evolution of Dutch 
women there are those bold, free 
spirits who will defy conventions to 
make their parents lift their hands in 
holy horror and ask what the world is 
coming to next. After reading “The 
Rebel Generation,” we lifted up our 
eyes unto the hills and prayed the 
Lord to deliver us from novels that 
had any other function than telling a 
good story well. 

Without in the least intending to, 
we find that the books we have re- 
viewed this month have all been trans- 
lations from one language or another 
and that we haven’t followed the 
Christian precept of doing unto other 
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novelists as we would like reviewers to 
do unto us if we were by any strange 
chance ever to write a novel of our 
own. Before putting the cover on our 
typewriter, there is still another trans- 
lation we want to consider, so that we 
may go home happy in the thought 
that we have said our usual kind word 
for the day. 

In “Peder Victorius,” (Harper Bros., 
$2.50), O. E. Rélvaag ‘has given us an- 
other saga of the Norwegians in the 
Middle West. In “Giants In The 
Earth,” he wrote of the immigrant pio- 
neer, and in “Peder Victorius,” he tells 
thestory of thesecond generation. Like 
its predecessor, this book was written 
in Norwegian and translated into Eng- 
lish by the author in collaboration 
with Nora A. Solum of the Depart- 


ment of English at St. Olaf 


College, Northfield, Minne- 
sota, where Mr. Rélvaag is 
professor of Norwegian litera- 
ture. Such a double-flip-with- 
a-half-twist of linguistic gym- 
nastics is sufficient excuse for 
writing a modern novel, but 
Rélvaag is not one to take any 
such advantage of his willing 
readers. 

“Peder Victorius” is a story 
(note the italics) of a young 
boy of Norwegian parents who 
in his personality exemplifies 
the spirit of the New America, 
living on the far reaches of the 
Dakota territory. The author 
has found beauty in the dirty, 
rugged face of the soil, and 
although his manner of writing 
is realistic, he does not knock 
one down with a spade to prove 
it. Rather, he takes a shovel 
and turns up the rich, fertile 
loam and shows you what lies 
underneath. 


EDER VICTORIUS” has 
a distinct historical flavor. 
But at no time did we feel that this 
flavor dominated the piece de resist- 
ance itself. The 80’s were golden years 
for both Dakotas. The story as it is 
unfolded shows how the different cul- 
tural forces operate in the newcountry. 
To Beret, the mother, the territory is a 
new Norway that should be fashioned 
on lines of the old. She clings to her 
native language and customs with the 
same tenacity with which she clung 
to her husband, who, as a pioneer, 
came to conquer a virgin land. 

With his square back to the old, 
Peder, her son, looks forward with 
young eyes upon a newland he calls his 
own. In this new land, Rélvaag plants 
the roots of his characters and they, 
by force of their own personalities, 
stand up as grist for the mill which 
the author grinds out and molds intoa 
novel leavened with a story well told. 
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There Is No Place 
Like a Cabin! 


By Tod Powell 


OULD you enjoy 

the picture of a 

cozy log cabin 

nestling brown 
amid the trees on some tim- 
bered islet in Puget Sound? 
Or do you prefer the idea of 
a rustic cottage whose front 
porch opens onto the sap- 
phire pool of Tahoe? Would 
you have your veranda 
parallel the stately Colum- 
bia or does the prospect of 
a place snuggled in the fern- 
carpeted forests along the 
McKenzie or Rogue fill you 
with more joy? 

Would you like a gay painted 
fisherman’s home at Carmel, or beside 
the Golden Gate at Sausalito? How do 
you like the Coos Bay country, or 
Humboldt Bay? Or—of this we hear 
less but should know more—a ’dobe 
place up somewhere Taos-ward; a 
pine jacal, Navajo style, in the White 
Mountains of Arizona, or a stone- 
walled resting-place at the foot of 
some Colorado canyon-wall? Take 
your choice! For comfort, for con- 
venience, for availability, I don’t 
know any better means of getting 
away from the cities and the crowds 
than the establishment of a cabin at 
some location that suits you. 

Don’t make your cabin too for- 
mal; getting away from formality 
is the reason you need a cabin. 
Don’t make it too elaborate in the 
way of furniture; on the other hand 
don’t be ashamed to invoke the aids of 
civilization to make your outdoor stay 
comfortable. What I mean is, forty- 
pound mattresses are a bit more 
adapted for hotel use than they are to 
bunk-frames in a pine-log home, but 
don’t think for a minute you must 
make your bed of spruce boughs and 
a Hudson Bay blanket. Make your 
cabin, at first, just what you need to 


[su 


Night « 








The delights of a cabin are by no means limited to week-ends 


get along and then on each successive 
visit add some improvement, con- 
venience or accessory. So will the joy 
of home-building be added to the joy 
of home-owning and both be main- 
tained long after they otherwise would 
perish. Never finish your cabin; keep 
on adding little gadgets here and 
there. Nails may do for cupboard 
door handles and drawer pulls at first, 
but as time goes on you can have a 
lot of fun replacing them with your 
own whittling of odd-shaped bits of 
madrone or gnarled pieces of other 
available hardwood. 


DDITIONAL furniture offers an 
unending opportunity for you to 
exercise the jolly old creative urge. 
Build a better veranda, improve your 
hearth, when you cannot find any- 
thing more interesting to do, saw 
wood against the needs of the winter 
visit you always plan to make. No- 
body ever had too much fuel at a 
cabin; it is always coming in handy to 
create a cheerful blaze in the fireplace 
even when the weather really isn’t 
cold enough to require a fire. 
Once I knew a man who set out to 
create the most complete cabin pos- 
sible. He finished off his place down 
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to the minutest detail, worked out 
everything according toa plan. There 
wasn’t a rough spot on his floor or a 
salt-spoon lacking from his kitchen. 
Of course he had help, hired help, to 
do it. And what do you think he did 
when it was all complete? Stayed 
away from it! Yes, sirs and ladies, 
the kick was gone when he finished 
the work of building, for he didn’t 
fish and he didn’t hunt and he 
couldn’t even take a camera out and 
burn up film in a manner that gave 
him any satisfaction. He just sort of 
vegetated in his steam-heated apart- 
ment in town. You couldn’t drag him 
out to that swept and garnished 
mountain-bungalow for a week-end 
more than once or twice in a year, 
though it was easy to reach and owned 
a most attractive setting. 


HERE are two or three things to 

watch if you want to make a 
success of your sojourns in the little 
brown home in the woods. One of the 
most important is the water supply. 
Take no chances on using bad drink- 
ing water, for a contaminated spring, 
no matter how clear it may look and 
how refreshingly cool it may seem, 
can spoil a vacation about as quickly 
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foodstuffs will pay 




















Woodsy enough to satisfy the most ardent camper, this 35-foot 
square cabin offers all the comforts of a small city home 


you. So, too, will 
care of your mat- 
tresses and bedding. 
A wire stretched 
across the room, high 
up, is a good place 
to hang such things 
when you’re absent. 
Then vermin can- 
not reach them and, 
if rain should get in, 
they have a chance 
to dry out before you 
need them. 

Garbage disposal 
is something else that 
needs attention. Dig 
a hole a convenient 
distance away—not 
too close, not too far. 
Into this throw what- 
ever of your wastes 
you cannot burn and 
cover them up. The 
earth excavated in 
making the pit does 
admirably, sealing in 

















as anything. If you are not abso- 
lutely sure your water supply is all 
right, either boil the water thoroughly, 
or take good water from your home 
with you, in demijohns or jugs or 
bottles or what have you. Should an 
ardent officer of the law halt you for 
explanations anent the glassware, give 
him a drink; it won’t hurt him. 


AKE care of your foodstuffs. A 

certain amount of staples should 
be kept in the cabin, so that you need 
never bother with an extensive grub- 
list when the spirit summons you to 
trek for the hearth-stone in the hills. 
You ought to be able to pick up a few 
perishables at the corner store and be 
on your way, anytime, and that pre- 
supposes coffee and tea, flour, corn- 
meal and baking-powder, salt, sugar 
and pepper, all filed away neatly on 
the shelves of your cabin. 

Friend, put not your trust in paper 
packages and cloth sacks. If you do, 
the sharp teeth of varmints, the small 
bodies of ants, will find a way into 
your cache of foodstuff and when you 
need chow you won’t have it. Pack 
your grub in tins and make sure that 
they are water-tight. Pry-top cans 
are about as good as anything for 
tightness and convenience in open- 
ing. They will keep out the rats and 
mice and it won’t make any dif- 
ference if the oak tree beside the 
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front porch does bend down in 
some storm and rub a hole through 
your patent roofing; the water 
won’t get into the sugar and the 
flour won’t get moldy. 

It is just as well—in fact, better 
—to seal up the whole cabin so 
that it is ratproof. If the struc- 
ture is of wood you can caulk the 
corners, cracks and knotholes with 
pieces of tin cut from the cans you 
would otherwise throw into the 
garbage pit. This proofs the place 
against the entry of many crawl- 
ing, uncleanly pests and is a worth- 
while activity, if it do no more 
than balk the depredations of a 
single packrat. 

This mischievous and annoying 
varmint is no respecter of persons. He 
will carry off spoons, knives, forks, 
tea-strainer, corkscrew, can-opener 
or whatnot, leaving in exchange a 
wondrous lot of duffle that may be all 
right for a rat but is a total loss so far 
as housekeeping is concerned. 

Once when I was far from civilized 
haunts one of these clever and indus- 
trious little devils carried away my 
pet and only pipe, leaving in its stead 
a most useless withered potato. 

Of course if you have a cement 
foundation or your cabin is a well- 
mortared stone one, Mr. Rat can’t 
bother you so easily. Even in that 
case, however, proper care of your 
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LIVING 
ROOM 
{Ox 24 











George Leland Chandler, Architect 
Did you ever see anything more com- 
pactly livable than this plan? 


odors and keeping flies from feeding 
on what you may throw away. But 
burn all you can; you will be surprised 
at how much you can get rid of that 
way. 


se T cooking. If Dad is an out- 

loor man he will probably know 
something about cooking. Probably 
he won’t know as much or know it as 
well as he thinks he does, but don’t 
pick on him on that account. Let 
vanity run its course; nominate him 
chief cook. Then mother will have 
a genuine vacation, a real surcease 
from the everyday job of providing 
breakfast, lunch and dinner in the 
urban home. 
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“Mone the Primrose Path tn 


Western 


ERE this a_ botanical 

outline of the very in- 

teresting primula fam- 

ily, scattered over Eu- 
rope and western Asia, I should 
indeed be rash if I tried to cover its 
more than a hundred species in a 
single page. But my object is 
merely to comment on the garden 
possibilities of a few of the easier 
species and their hybrids. The real 
primrose enthusiast may care to 
try growing many of lesser i impor- 
tance, plants whose homes in the 
high Alps unfit them for our condi- 
tions. Again, the man with a green- 
house may aim to grow pots of Chi- 
nese primroses which will make the 
seed catalog pictures seem modest. 
My bid, however, is only for the in- 
terest a the more common gardener 
who hopes by a moderate expenditure 
of energy to bring 
spring earlier to his 
garden. 

The ordinary gar- 
dener’s best bet 1s 
the common primrose 
(Primula vulgaris) and 
its more striking de- 
velopment, the poly- 
anthus primrose. The 
common primrose, a 
native of the British 
Isles, makes a_ low 
cushion of rough leaves 
from the center of 
which appear numer- 
ous flowers on single 
stems, not merely 1 
the primrose yellow 
color which is most 
common but in a con- 
siderable range, in- 
cluding white, lilac, 
and purple. T his plant 
is easily raised from 
seed sown as soon as 
ripe or in the follow- 
ing spring. There are 
also some pretty dou- 
ble forms, which have 
to beobtainedasplants 
and must be increased 
by dividing the clump, 
preferably in fall, a 
practice also possible 
with the single forms. 








By Sydney B. Mitchell 


shady walk where they would not 
be too noticeable in summer, in front 
of Japanese anemones, let us say, or, 
in gardens along the California coast, 


in front of fuchsias or Aébelia grandi- 


flora. 


Far more important in the garden 
are the polyanthus primroses, so called 





Gardens 


because they have several flowers 
in a head, on a much taller and 
sturdier stem. The individual 
flowers are often much larger in 
size than in the common primrose, 
and the vigor and free flowering of 
the plants so increased that they 
are most effective garden subjects 
in early spring. The colors extend 
from whites and yellows to bronze, 
apricot, and orange red, through 
shades of lilac rose to crimson, and 
even blue and purple can be ob- 
tained. 

Single plants are ineffective; 
masses are needed to give the best 
effects. Of course the obvious thing 
is a “primrose path,’ yet there is 
scarcely a better way to plant them, 
particularly if the path is shaded by 
trees, for these primroses do not crave 
the sun. A broad band, varying from 
a couple of feet to as 
many yards, if room 
allows, on either side 
the walk, can be very 
lovely. These prim- 
roses also make excel- 
lent foreground plants 
to groups of daffodils, 
with whose colors they 
particularly harmon- 
ize. The best effects 
are not obtained where 
the colors are much 
mixed, as this looks 
spotty. 


EED may be had, in 

England, at least, 
which will give a range 
of creams and yellows 
with deeper eyes 
celebrated Munstead 
strain—or only bronzes 
and orange reds, like 
Sutton’s Brilliant Mix- 
ture, or only shades of 
blue. The last scarcely 
equal others in vigor 
or size, and are best 
planted separately. 
The polyanthus prim- 
rose is one of those 
plants in which the 
amateur may special- 
ize, select his own seed 
from his best plants, 











None of these are 
showy, but would make 
a nice edging to a 


[su 


Many of the primroses are very effective in the garden, 
and for cutting, also, as illustrated above 
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and work up his own 
strain according to his 
taste. The best of 
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these 1 have grown came from the 
selections of a Californian and an 
English amateur. 

Sow the seeds in flats in late sum- 
mer or early spring and when the 
plants are large enough put them 
out, preferably in well dug and en- 
riched soil. They do best in situations 
at least semi-shaded, a north or east 
aspect or in the partial shade of de- 
ciduous trees. They also like water. 
Consequently they are better adapted 
to gardens from British Columbia to 
San Francisco than to southern Cali- 
fornia, with its drier, sunnier condi- 
tions. I have proved by experience 
in Berkeley that they can be allowed 
to dry right down like a bulb in sum- 
mer, but with this treatment the flow- 
ering season is shorter—February to 
April—and they become subject to 
mealy bug, while if planted under 
some rock wall on the edge of a lawn 
where they get constant summer 
watering they begin flowering in De- 
cember and are altogether more 
healthy. I have even grown them 
under eucalyptus trees, but give them 
a better place if you can.Eventually 
they grow too tight and deteriorate, 
wherever they are, and are best re- 
placed by new plants raised from seed. 
But if you want to retain a particu- 
larly fine form, divide the clump in 

early fall and replant i in good soil. 

In those gardens along the coast 


where the winters are not cold, Prim- 
ula malacoides should always have a 
place. For formal beds or groups in 
front of the foundation planting we 
have nothing in its season—February 
to April—which will give its cloud of 
lilac pink flowers rising in tiers from 
nice clean green leaves. There is also 
a white form, and clearer pinks are 
coming. It is really best treated as an 
annual, sown in flats in August, 
pricked out and planted in the garden 
in October, then dug up and thrown 
out after flowering, leaving the space 
clear for summer annuals. 





N the comparatively frostless sec- 

tions, Primula obconica, so much 
grown in eastern green houses, will do 
quite well outdoors, preferably in the 
semi-shade of deciduous trees, where 
the ground can be cultivated. They 
come easily from seed sown in mid- 
summer and planted out in early fall. 
The colors here are more varied than 
a few years ago, and good pinks and 
roses are obtainable as well as the 
usual cold lilac tones. 

For the north Pacific coast, or 
where plenty of moisture can be pro- 
vided further south, there is a wonder- 
ful group of primulas from western 
China. They are really bog plants, 
and along a sluggish creek or marsh, 
natural or artificial, they make great 
cushions of leaves from which grow 


glish Flow 


candelabra-like stems with a series of 
flowers developing up them as they 
grow. Where they get moisture and 
some shade they often naturalize from 
their own seed, in English and Irish 
gardens. The best known of this 
group are Primula japonica, typically 
a red-purple but available in a variety 
of paler pinkish shades; P. pulveru- 
lenta, a somewhat similar plant with 
ruby-crimson flowers but also now 
available in pink shades in the Bart- 
ley strain; P. Beesiana, another red 
purple; P. Bulleyana, apricot; P. Cock- 
burniana, orange red and only a bien- 
nial; and a number of hybrids between 
these latter, giving a variety of lovely 
colors including violets, cream, apri- 
cot, orange, fiery reds, and many in- 
termediate. 

Other species not difficult where 
some shade and moisture can be found 
are Primula denticulata, with globular 
heads of flowers from white to lilac in 
color; P. capitata, with rosy-purple 
flowers and powdered leaves.. The 
tall yellow hybrid Primula kewensis, 
while not hardy in cold sections, does 
well outdoors from San Francisco 
down to southern California, and is 
not too exacting in its demands for 
shade or moisture. 

For further information on prim- 
ulas I suggest the several pages on 
this genus in William Robinson’s En- 
ser Garden. 

















There is scarcely a better way to plant primroses than 
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bordering a shady path 
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Architecture of the Gods 


From an Etching by 
LOUIS ROGERS 
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ANY of us can remember 
the nervous tension which 
existed during the baking 


days of old. At the end of 


such a day we were informed that it 
had been a lucky or an unlucky “bake 
day” as it happened. If the day was 
lucky there was great rejoicing—the 
time and effort that went into the 
preparation of the baking were well 
rewarded. But, if the cookies were 
burned or the cake a failure tears were 
likely to be shed for the wasted food 
as well as for the work. 
With the coming of all the modern 
inventions has come new joy in work 
for the homemaker. 
There are many labor- 







































One of the first 
gas stoves 


saving devices on the 
market for her use and 
most of them save her 
time as well as work. 
They are relieving her 
of the old time anxiety 
and presenting her 
with hours in which to 
refresh herself by recreation or 
spend her energy in other kinds 
of work. 

We have gone a long way 
from the time when the first gas 
stoves were introduced into the 
kitchen. Then the oven had to 
be lifted on and off the burners 
whenever its services were re- 
quired. It is no wonder that in 
those days the baking was un- 
certain and that much of the 
cooking was done on the top of 
the stove over the surface 
burners. 

The next modern improvement was 
a real gas range quite imitative of the 
old coal ranges, very heavy and simi- 
larly ornate and designed. The oven 
was below the cooking top and the 
broiler below the oven. This was 


quite an advance over the first type of 


stoves. Then the oven was put at the 
side of the burners; and today we have 
the cabinet type of gas range equipped 
with heat controls. Baking days no 
longer leave breaking backs in their 
wake. 

The kitchen has assumed a place of 
importance and prominence in every 
real home. The color, lines and con- 
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Imitative of 
the early coal 
range was 
this ornate 
old-timer 


Baking-Day 


Dorothy 


venience of the modern stoves far sur- 
pass any golden dreams of our grand- 
mothers. No one ever even dreamed 
in those days of the possibility of con- 
trolling heat in ovens by means of an 
automatic device, and so it was a long 
time after the introduction of gas 
stoves before a mechanism was 
thought out which proved to be of 
great value in assisting women with 
their baking. 

Meanwhile modern methods had 
brought to the homemaker the need 
for measuring accurately each of the 
ingredients used in any recipe. Only 
in this way would she be able to dupli- 
cate that particular recipe whenever 
she desired. Grad- 
ually this idea has 
Leen adopted and 
when we now use 
a new recipe we 
see that the quan- 
tities of materi- 
als to be used 
are measured by 
standard meas- 
ures rather than 
with any cup that 
happens to be 
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Photographs, Courtesy of 
The American Stove Company 


close at hand or any size spoon 
in the drawer. No more “‘hand- 
fuls”’ of this ingredient or ‘ ‘pinch 
of that” ;no more * ‘size of an egg 
or walnut,” or “milk to make 
the right consistency” in the di- 
rections. Every ingredient is 
now accurately and carefully 
specified so that failures from 
incorrect measures are no longer 
frequent. 

Even with all of this care 
sometimes baking failures re- 
sulted. “If only I could manage 
my oven I know I could be a 
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Shank Tells of the 


good cook,” was the plaintive cry 
heard too frequently. What then 
could be done so that a successful 
recipe would always bring assured re- 
sults? The one remaining need was to 
know at what temperature each food 
should be baked in order that the 
same result could be obtained each 
time. It was quite evident that no 
matter how carefully the recipe was 
prepared, no matter how accurately 
the ingredients had been measured 
and mixed, the baking could be 
spoiled in the oven by using the in- 
correct temperature. 


THERMOMETER can be used 
to tell when the desired tempera- 
ture has been reached in the oven and 
the gas can be increased or decreased 
by hand to try to maintain this tem- 
perature during the baking period. 
The latest step in this march of 
household progress is the use of ovens 
which are equipped with oven heat 
regulators. They automatically con- 
trol the temperature as long as de- 
sired so that it can be maintained at 
any degree which would ordinarily be 
used for baking. The temperature 
wheel can be correctly 
set and if only one 
temperature 1s necessary 
for the entire baking 
then the food may be 
forgotten until time for 
it to be removed from 
the oven. If it requires 


Oven heat regulators 
are a most important 
recent development 
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Evolution of Oven Heat Control 


two temperatures for baking it 1s 
a very easy matter to readjust the 
wheel setting. Measuring the heat is 
just as important as ‘the correct 
measuring of ingredients for perfec- 
tion in results. The modern recipes 
are now just as specific in the baking 
instructions regarding the proper bak- 
ing time and temperature as they are 
about the quantities of ingredients 
and methods of mixing them. 

Time and temperature information 
is important not only for baking 
cakes, cookies, bread and like 
products, but it has led to 
the preparation of a whole meal 
in the oven at one time, there- 
by saving time and fuel. 
When meals are prepared in 
the oven there is less danger 
that they will burn than when 
they are prepared on the 
top of the stove. There 
is less rapid evaporation 
of moisture, and watch- 
ing is unnecessary. For 
these meals everything 
can be prepared in ad- 
vance. The meat is 
seared at 450 degrees for 
about 30 minutes and 
then the temperature 
reduced to 275 degrees, 
the rest of the meal put 
in with the meat, and 
all baked for 3 hours. 

Meats are superior in 
flavor and juiciness when 
they are seared at one of 
the higher oven tempera- 
tures and then are baked 
for several hours at one 
of the lower temperatures. In this 
way they cook evenly without over- 
baking on the outside and being 
underdone on the inside as is often 


day, especially if each meal must be 
watched most of the time itis on the 
stove. It is a matter of extreme dis- 
appointment if the meal is not a suc- 
cess. How can one know for certain 
that it will be satisfactory when there 
are so many things to attend to? 
How may one be sure of the results 
when guessing baking temperatures is 
sure to bring varying results? An 
oven which feels hot to one person 
will feel only moderately hot to an- 
other. If the temperature is tested 
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while the hands are cold an oven 
which is barely warm will feel hot in- 
deed, and on the contrary if one’s 
hands are very warm a hot oven will 
feel but moderately hot. 


UESSING is too uncertain. Evi- 
dence of the unreliableness of the 
old time guessing methods is apparent 
at contests where the temperature of a 
heated oven is guessed. In one such 
contest where almost 6000 people 


guessed how hot the oven was, the 
guesses ranged from 12 degrees 
Fahrenheit to 5751 degrees. Appar- 


ently the average person is not fa- 
miliar with the actual temperatures in 
a baking ov en as registered in degrees. 
But there is no need for people to 
guess temperature, as that is what 
thermometers and oven heat regu- 
lators are for. Both of these devices 
tell the temperature registered 

in the oven, and the heat 
control holds it constant as 

" long as desired. 
How much 
modern methods 
much safer; how much more 


simpler these 
are; how 








This very modern gas range is 
finished in soft rose color 
Range, courtesy of Spark Stove Shop; 

smock, Quality Garment Shop 
Plotograph, Ralph Young Studios 


sure! And how much less 
worry is connected with 
the baking! 


idea these ultra- 
modern gas stoves 
come complete tempera- 
ture charts and recipes 
which have been so care- 
fully worked out that 
even the most inexperi- 
enced of cooks can have 
no difficulty in following 
the directions. One make 
of stoveon the markethas 
the temperature chart 
recorded on the inside of 
the oven door so the 
housewife sees at a glance 
just where to set the con- 
trol for the various 
dishes. Every woman 
should, however, study her particular 
stove and read all directions carefully 
in order to insure best results. 
The day has come at last when the 
modern woman may pre- 





true when they are baked 
only at high temperatures. 


VEGETABLES can be 
prepared and placed in 
a baking dish with a com- 
paratively small amount of 





Time and Temperature Table 
(Clip and paste this on a card for 
TEMPERATURE 
500° 


ARTICLE 
Baked Potatoes....... 
Searing Roasts...... 


your recipe file) 
TIME 

.20-30 minutes 

20 minutes 


pare her’ dinner vegetables, 
meats or desserts, place 
them in the oven, set the 
regulator and then spend 
the afternoon on the golf 
links, at bridge or in the 








water, covered and baked 475° Baking Powder Biscuits .12-15 minutes shops. When she returns in 
with the meat after the 450° Pie Shells, no filling .12-15 minutes the evening, dinner is wait- 
temperature has been re- 375° Butter Layer Cakes 20-35 minutes ing to be served—thanks to 
duced. A small amount of I tro Roe ; 10-15 minutes oven heat regulators. And 
salt should be added with ped pane ae ea _ 45-60 minutes what is more, that same 
the water. When cooked in . in gaia sce efficient piece of household 
this way they retain their je Coen oe t—th t 
é 300° Meringues on Pies............... 12-15 minutes equipmen + Oe: oe 
full flavor. : Bi5> “Whole Measles: ..< . ccc ciccsce nage. 3 hours —may now be had in at- 
It is time consuming to Roasts (previously seared)........ 3 hours tractive colors to bring 
prepare three meals every beauty into the kitchen. 
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A Poet in a Raccoon Coat! 


A Sketch of an Interesting Westerner Who is a Demi-God 
to Young Poets and a Democrat to His Indian Neighbors 


By Walter Mallon 


ARTLY because I have a 
fondness for Chinese food, 

but principally because I had 

heard that Santa Fe’s only 
Chinese restaurant was the favorite 
resort of one of America’s favorite 
poets, Witter Bynner, I went one 
night to the New Mexico Royal Cafe. 
‘And sure enough, before I had 
finished my chop suey, in walked 
Bynner with a group of his friends. 
I had seen his picture, but 
I was hardly prepared for 
this very tall man who 
looked simply enormous in 
a voluminous raccoon coat. 
He reduced his circum- 
ference considerably by re- 
moving the coat, but in- 


a? The 


my mind, as a Harvard man and com- 
manded my own attention and that of 
many of my neighbors as well as the 
group around him. They fairly hung 
on his words, apparently knowing that 
whenever Witter Bynner told a funny 
story it would be worth listening to. 







Gate 


By Witter Bynner 


Golden 


creased his height thereby; 
and revealed a high shining 
bald forehead when he took 
off his hat. His eyes were 
no less sparkling because he 
wore horn - rimmed _spec- 
tacles and his height seemed 
more than it actually was 
because he stood so arro- 
gantly erect. And when he 
threw back his head and 
literally whooped with 
laughter, not only everyone 
in his group, but practically 
everyone in the restaurant 
laughed with him, so infec- 
tious was his mirth. 

And the joke, whatever it 
was, immediately called 
forth an anecdote which the 
tallman told in 
arich, clear, cul- 
tivated voice 
which stamped 
him at once, in 


Witter Bynner 
with two of his 
Indian friends 
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The sun is setting pallid as a moon 
Behind the airy mountains of the fog. 


Clouds march in wonder through the Golden Gate. 


The base of Tamalpais, reaching down, 
Alters its outline to a cloud. Bright rocks, 


With eddies gathered round them and with gulls 


Huddled along their tops, vary and jut; 

The crowds of water toppling high with foam 
Crumble and fall and mingle and are gone, 
And bubbly spindrift pulses on the sand. 

A small wild-aster glimmers from the cliff, 
Two shadowy sea-birds hasten to the sea. 
And in the hush a song-sparrow begins 

To tell the music of some inland rill . : 
And through the mingled blue of bay and sky 


The moon is risen golden as a sun. 


Reprinted from Sunset, December, 1915. 
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It was. Again the whoop and a 
devilish, almost dangerous gleam of 
mirth in the tall man’s eyes. He liter- 
ally doubled up with laughter at his 
own splendid story, clapping himself 
in the stomach with one hand and 
with the other grabbing the arm of his 
nearest neighbor for support in his 
uncontrollable paroxysm of mirth 
which made him look rather like a 
great frog about to explode. 
As soon as he had got his 
breath, he whooped again 
and all the rest of us shook 
in our chairs. 

Presently Bynner got up 
and went over to shake 
hands with a_ policeman, 
waving to one or two other 
persons in the restaurant as 
he did so, and clapping an- 
other on the back as he 
passed; and at the same mo- 
ment, luckily for me, one of 
the young men in the party 
who had tipped back in his 
chair, lost his balance and 
fell over backwards almost 
at my feet. 


SAY luckily, for since I 

helped to pick him up and 
became good-humoredly in- 
volved in the conversation 
that followed, I was asked, 
to my delight, if I would 
join the poet’s group. 

It proved an amusing 
evening. Conversation was 
intelligent, amusing 
and unconvention- 
al, the entire party 
was friendly and 
received me with- 
out question. And 


(Cont'd on page 61 
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What 
Is Your Mental 
Health Score? 


By Gladys Denny Shultz 


RE you happy? 
Are you as successful as your 
talents entitle you to be? 
Do people like you? 

Do you like other people? 

Is your home life a source of pleas- 
ure and satisfaction? 

Do you love the 
doing? 

If you should lose all your worldly 
property tomorrow, could you still 
enjoy life and be cheerful? 

If we have a stomach ache we can 
go to a doctor and find out whether it 
is imagination or appendicitis. Per- 
haps the day will come when, if we are 
unhappy, we can go to a specialist 
who will tell us whether it is our liver, 
the work we are engaged in or some- 
thing that happened to us in child- 
hood, and prescribe for us accord- 
ingly. 

In fact, psychiatrists can do it for 
us now, but there are not enough 
psychiatrists at present to take care 
of all the people who find life not to 
their liking. 

There is, however, a great deal we 
can do toward diagnosing our own 
difficulties. Just for fun, take the 
little mental health test with which 
this article begins. Can you honestly 
answer yes to all the questions? Then 
give yourself just as high a mental 
health score as you feel like doing. 


work you are 


F you must answer no to all, your 

mental health is decidedly bad and 
you had better start to work immedi- 
ately to improve it. If you must 
answer no to several, one of two things 
is the case. Either your environment 
is undesirable or there is something 
wrong with your own attitude. 

The mentally healthy approach is 
to assume that the fault lies in your- 
self. Examine your own conduct at 
every point to see it if can be respon- 
sible for the reaction you are getting 
from the people about you. Look over 
the rules for mental health that fol- 
jow. Are you breaking one or more? 
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Rule 1. Maintain 
good physical health. 
If all of us were in per- 
fect physical health all 
the time, I wonder if we would have 
any mental conflicts or complexes! 
Not that we would have no problems, 
but that we would surmount them 
just as a tank surmounts a shell hole. 
At least we know that many, many of 
our mental ills are so wrapped up with 
physical difficulties that it is hard for 
even an expert to determine whether 
the physical condition is caused by 
the mental difficulty or vice versa. 
All of us have experienced the lower- 
ing of morale that comes with bodily 
indisposition. And indeed, the great- 
est brand of heroism I know is that 
which maintains cheerfulness under 
physical discomfort or suffering. 


HERE is a corresponding form of 
cowardice of which a good many 
of us are guilty. The big, strong man, 
for instance, who started life with the 
constitution of an ox, and has been 
trying throughout his mature life to 
see what he could do to it. He gorges 
rich, heavy foods; he stays up to all 
hours of the night drinking and other- 
wise storing up the material of which 
grouches are made; and on all the 
many mornings after the night before 
that sprinkle his life, he is as mean as 
the proverbial bear with a sore head. 
Of course he doesn’t feel well—but 
whose fault is it? 

Quite as guilty is the woman who 
makes a nervous wreck of herself 
rushing from one social or club activ- 
ity to another. Or the martyred crea- 
ture who drags about in a state of ill 
health which rest and competent 
medical care would quickly cure. 

We cannot be mentally healthy 
until we realize and put into practice 
the rule that we owe it to the world, to 
our friends, to our family, to our- 
selves, to have the best physical 
health that nature aided by medical 
science can give us. 
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The foundations of adult mental 
health are laid in childhood 


Diet, rest, exercise; prompt medical 
attention when something seems to be 
wrong; not too much work to interfere 
with mental poise, but enough to keep 
the faculties at the best pitch. Each 
person is under obligation to find the 
plane of diet, rest, exercise and accom- 
plishment at which he functions best, 
and stay on it. 

Rule 2. Face reality. What is it 
that you kid yourself about? Most of 
us deceive ourselves about something, 
you know, and it is largely by reason 
of this that psychiatrists make a 
living. 

There is the woman, for instance, 
with the bold, unpleasant personality, 
who by her aggressive manner antago- 
nizes the men she meets. She won’t 
admit that there is anything about 
her that men should not like. So she 
decides men just don’t like bright 
women. This explanation, so much 
more acceptable to her vanity than 
the real one, makes her close her eyes 
to the countless bright women ad- 
mired by the very men who escape 
from her as quickly as they can. In 
all her dealings with men, therefore, 
whether social or business, she is 
handicapped. 

There are thousands of ways in 
which we close our eyes deliberately 
to the real facts about ourselves and 
the world, and each of these is a 
source of mental ill health. For we 
cannot any more build our lives by 
false standards than a contractor can 
build a building by incorrect plans. 
Our character structure wabbles, or 
perhaps crashes completely, just as 
would a building so constructed. 


HE rule here is to admit the 
things we've had our fingers 
crossed about—each of us knows the 
crazy places in his own edifice— 
whether it’s our looks, or disposition, 
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or the unworthiness of someone we 
love. Not till then are we in a position 
to correct the difficulty, for we cannot 
fight blindfolded. If they are things 
we cannot overcome, our self-inven- 
tory will surely disclose other points 
of satisfaction that can be developed 
instead, according to the seventh rule. 

Rule 3. Have a philosophy of life. 
I know a man who has evolved this 
one as the most satisfactory for a per- 
son of his temperament: “I will give 
as freely to others as my strength will 
allow. I will never ask a favor from 
anyone else.” 


F course he thinks of giving in a 

spiritual as well as material 
sense. Ingratitude never bothers him, 
for he gives because he wants to, not 
for the return it may bring 
him. He need not hesitate to 
like someone for fear the per- 
son may not return his affec- 
tion in kind. Indeed, he is 
pretty well armored against 
any blows life has to offer. 
And in the working out of his 
philosophy, his uncalculated 
generosity of friendship and 
material gifts invokes the sin- 
cerest love and gratitude. As 
for favors, he never needs to 
ask one; they are thrust upon 
him. 

Personally, I can’t think of a 
better philosophy than this 
one to carry us through the 
everyday heartaches and dis- 
appointments. But whether 
we take our philosophy ready 
made from some one else or 
figure out one of our own, we 
do need some guiding principle 
to steady us and see us through 
when catastrophe comes. 
Otherwise our mental fibre is 
apt to warp under the severe trials 
which sooner or later fall to the lot of 
most of us. 

Rule 4. Find work you are happy 
in, then give yourself to it whole- 
heartedly. That would seem too obvi- 
ous to mention, yet many cases of 
mental ill health are traceable directly 
to a business or occupation that is dis- 
tasteful. The poet is not likely to be 
happy or pleasant if he has to dig 
ditches, nor the ditch digger if he is 
forced to write poetry. It is therefore 
only good mental therapy to find for 
yourself work you like to do. Then, 
whether you gain signal success or 
not, you will have thoroughly enjoyed 
every minute that you spend at the 
job. That is success in itself. 

Rule 5. Learn to play. This obvi- 
ous thing again is one of the rules that 
the psychiatrist finds very often 
broken. Adults as well as children 
need it. Putting business or domestic 
cares out of mind for a time, devoting 


See 
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yourself to some pursuit that you find 
pleasure in, whether it be golf or col- 
lecting butterflies—that i is good medi- 
cine for the mind. 

Rule 6. Learn to appreciate the 
things enjoyed by your fellow men. 
This, of course, is the key to social 
adjustment, upon which depends the 
satisfaction we enjoy or miss from 
those about us. The man of such “su- 
perior”’ intellectuality that he cannot 
stand the radio or the automobile is at 
a real disadvantage in a society which 
gains so much pleasure from these 
two things, and you will find that he 
is not an especially happy individual. 
Not because he doesn’t like radios or 
automobiles, but because he chooses 
to scorn innocent amusements which 
most nice, intelligent people enjoy. 


The 


By CLariBEL WEEKS AVERY 


I am the man that sells balloons, 


Golden, violet, rosy and green; 


Bubbles that float in the air like moons, 
Baubles that shine in the sunlight keen. 


Once I blew on a pipe of clay, 

Clobes that were born but of sun and dew; 
These will be longer of life than they; 
These are more gaudy and rich of hue. 


You who worry to no avail, 
Buy a balloon—they are big and bright. 


how a featherweight wor ld will sail! 
Buy a balloon, and be gay tonight! 


That person is very likely to be happy 
who can find something to interest 
him in the thing that interests the 
people with whom he is thrown, 
whether they be tramps or princes. 
The old adage savs, ““When in Rome, 
do as the Romans do;”’ mental health 
adds, ‘“‘and like it.” 

Rule 7. Compensate for the quali- 
ties you lack by developing to their 
greatest extent those you have. There 
is an interesting theory that most 
illustrious people owe their greatness 
to the fact that they lacked social or 
other charm or good looks, and so 
turned for satisfaction to the concen- 
trated effort which made them great. 
There are enough instances of this, at 
any rate, to prove that it is well worth 
attempting. 

The charming, pretty, popular, 
older sister in a family I know never 
did anything with her talent for writ- 
ing. It was the younger sister, not 
pretty, shy, not so conspicuously 
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Bubble Vender 
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talented, who became the famous 
writer. She had to write to get the 
satisfaction from life that her sister 
got simply by living. No one ever 
heard of the sister who had been so 
richly endowed. The other is known 
to everyone who knows books. 

The ugliest woman I know is one of 
the most charming. She gave up her 
face long ago as a bad job, and so de- 
voted herself to being pleasant to the 
people about her that she is easily the 
most popular woman in the circle 
where she moves. 

For every drawback, we have a 
compensatory trait which can be de- 
veloped and which will, if the experi- 
ence of thousands can be taken as 
proof, more than make up for the 
handicap. 


I' you have gone over these 
rules and found that you 
observe every one and still 
cannot be happy or successful, 
or popular, then your environ- 
ment really must be at fault 
and it is good mental therapy 
for you either to improve it or 
to find a new and better one. 
But before you condemn the 
environment irrevocably, take 
one last look at those rules. 


Are you sure, absolutely, 
that you didn’t kid yourself 
when you said you hadn’t 


broken any? 

It is so easy, so very easy, to 
feel that everyone else is wrong 
in his estimate of your quali- 





ties—that you are not appreci- 
ated fully. Then the first thing 
you know, you are pitying 


yourself tremendously, and 

that is a miserably hard habit 

to break. Perhaps one who 

feels sorry for himself does de- 
rive a certain sense of satisfaction 
from the feeling of unrecognized 
superiority; but I fear that in his 
honest moments he realizes all too 
well the true state of affairs, and then 
he is unhappy indeed. 

Probably the most important of all 
the rules for attaining mental health 
is the one which adjures us to face 
reality. Certainly before one can 
weed out an undesirable trait he must 
recognize its presence and admit to 
himself that something must be done 
about it. It is that ability to be honest 
with oneself which makes it possible 
for an adult to discover that he is 
violating certain of the other six rules 
laid down here, and then to set about 
the building up of his mental 
health. 

Of course it is not easy to make any 
noticeable change in one’s adult char- 
acter. But we do change from year to 
year, for better or worse. Then why 
not for better rather than for worse? 
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HE informal luncheon is one 
of the mosf delightful and 
sensible ways of entertain- 
ing. Instead of inviting 

guests for bridge or a sewing bee at 
two in the afternoon and serving elab- 
orate refreshments just in time to spoil 
their dinner-appetites, an informal 
luncheon at one o’clock has grown to 
be the prevailing custom here in the 
west. Then the hostess is at ease and 
free to enjoy the afternoon with her 
guests. 

But what to serve at such an in- 
formal luncheon is always the ques- 
tion. Two courses, a main dish and a 
dessert, with a beverage, are usually 
considered sufficient. But of what 
should these courses consist? We all 
know that a fruit or vegetable salad, 
a sandwich loaf, a souffle or a creamed 
dish is suitable for the main course, 
and any number of different desserts 
may be fitted in to “top off” the 
luncheon. But isn’t it comforting to 
have a friend give one a new tried 
recipe or a suggestion of a different 
garnish for the main course of one’s 
next luncheon party. And don’t we 
all like to try a luncheon menu that 
we have enjoyed at the home of a 
friend. 


AVE you ever kept a file, not only 

for menus and recipes that you 
have found successful, but also for 
those given to you by friends or those 
clipped from reliable magazines, news- 
papers, and booklets? Ifyou haven’t, 
perhaps you would enjoy starting one 
now by clipping some of my favorite 
luncheon menus and recipes which are 
given on these pages. Should you clip 
the individual menus and recipes, you 
will find it easier to keep them in good 
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By 
Barbara Reid Robson 


Who Likes to Prepare 
the Sandwich Loaf 
Pictured Above 


shape if they are pasted on 
cards and slipped into their 
proper place in a filing box. 

Some of the recipes may 
not be new to you, but per- 
haps you will find a sugges- 
tion or two that will appeal to 
you. And these hints on how 
[ prepare the menus will 
doubtless help smooth the 
way when you try them out 
on your family or friends. 

In Menu I, it is a good plan 
to prepare the molded fruit 
salad the day before serving. 
Don’t bother to make the 
cheese sticks. Your grocer 
undoubtedly can supply you 
with delicious ones. The im- 
ported sticks are expensive 
and really no better than 
those bearing the familiar 
words, ““Made in America.”’ 
If the cheese sticks 
are not available try 
the tasty cheese bis- 
cuits. They may 
be prepared two 
hours in ad- 
vance if kept in 
a cool place, 
but you must 
of course pour 
the melted 
cheese and but- 
ter over them 
at the very last 
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Five 


Informal Luncheons 


Menus Prepared in Advance 


I 


Molded Grapefruit Salad 
Cheese Sticks or Cheese Biscuits 
Tart Jelly 
Spanish Bun Cake 
Tea or Coffee 


Olives 


II 


Novelty Sandwich Loaf 
Salted Cashew Nuts 
Coffee 
Chocolate Marshmallow Pudding 


Menus Prepared Partly 
in Advance 


Ill 
California Cheese Souffle 
Potato Chips Pimento Cup Salad 
Bread and Butter Pickles 
Apple Ginger Cake 
Coffee or Tea 


IV 


Ham Sandwich de Luxe 
with Garnishes 
Toast 2r Bread Sticks 
Coifee 
Sweet Sherry Delight 


Last-Minute Menu for the 
Hurry-Up Luncheon 





Vv 
Fruit Cup or Salad 








Salad Wafers 
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Corn Waffles with Crisp Bacon 
Currant, Guava or Wild 
Bramble Jelly 
Coffee 


Cro 
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Whether You Do or 
Do Not Play Bridge, 
You Will Want to 
Read This Article 
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minute, just before baking. The 
Spanish Bun Cake may be pre- 
pared a day in advance, but is most 
delicious when made the day of the 
luncheon. 


HEN I serve Menu II, I like 
to prepare the sandwich loaf 
soon after breakfast. When it 
stands two or three hours it has a 
more mellow flavor and is more 
easily cut and served. If you make 
the chocolate pudding the night 
before it will be off your mind. The 
salted cashew nuts from India are 
sure to prove a pleasing novelty. 
For Menu III, I plan to get every- 
thing ready for both the cheese 
souffle and the ginger cake before 
making either. Don’t worry if 
this cheese souffle has to await the 
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arrival of a late guest—it won’t fall. 
Though the apple ginger cake may be 
made in advance, any ginger cake or 
bread dessert, as you know, is doubly 
delicious when served warm. So plan 
to put it into the oven about the time 
you start the cheese souffe—one-half 
to three-quarters of an hour before 
serving lunch. Chopped celery alone 
or in combination with apple or pine- 
apple and mayonnaise makes a tasty 
filling for the pimento cups. 


HE sherry delight in Menu IV 
you are sure to like, and it may 
be made the day before, but the ham 
sandwich is a “last minute job.” 
Should you wish to serve the bread 
sticks, call your grocer or baker to see 
if he has them on hand before making 
them yourself. Either the French or 
Italian sticks are always crisp and 
tasty. The crisp chow mein noodles 
are a most pleasing garnish for the de 
luxe sandwich and are a delightful 
addition to many a luncheon dish. 
Nearly every housewife has on hand 
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At such an 


sticks on one 
at all times the necessary ingredients 
for Menu V, so it is an excellent 
hurry-up impromptu luncheon, espe- 
cially adapted to the one-table bridge 
party. Canned seedless grapes, or 
fruit put up in pure wine syrups, you 
will find an intriguing touch to your 
own favorite recipe for fruit cup or 
salad. Many hostesses prefer serving 
the fruit cup or salad first as an appe- 
tizer, to be eaten while the first waffle 
bakes, but if you desire either may be 
served equally well as a dessert. 
Mo pep GraPEFRUIT SALAD 
2 cupfuls of canned or prepared fresh grape- 
fruit (a No. 2 can contains 2 cupfuls of 
pulp and 1 cupful of juice) 
1 cupful of grapefruit Rubyettes or mara- 
juice schino cherries 
1 package of lemon Equal parts of may- 
gelatine onnaise and 
1 avocado whipped cream 


If fresh grapefruit is used peel it, 
remove all fiber, seeds and cores, 
and break up the pulp into small 
pieces, saving the juice. If canned 
grapefruit is preferred simply drain 
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Swedish glass, Danish and Italian pottery, Irish 
linen, and French table silver with smart green 
handles make an attractively cosmopolitan table. 
Menu IV is being served 


informal 
luncheon as this, it is 
quite in order to save 
service by passing 
sugar, cream and bread 
tray 
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off juice and measure fruit and 
liquid. Prepare gelatine as directed 
on package, substituting the fruit 
juice for part of the water. When 
it begins to set add grapefruit and 
pour into a wet mold. A ring mold 
is always very attractive. When 
set and ready to serve turn out on 
a plate, garnish with slices of avo- 
cado, rubyettes and dressing. Double 
the recipe if using it as the main dish 
for a bridge luncheon for eight. 


Pimento CHEESE Biscuits 


Half of an 8-ounce 2 cupfuls of flour 
package of 14 teaspoonful of salt 
pimento cheese 2 tablespoonfuls of 

14 cupful of butter butter ; 

4 teaspoonfuls of 16 to 5 eupful of 
baking powder milk 


Melt the cheese and the 4 cupful 
of butter in top of double boiler over 
boiling water. Sift dry ingredients 
into a bowl. Work in the 2 table- 
spoonfuls of butter with a pastry 
blender, two knives, or tips of fingers. 
Add milk gradually, mixing to a soft 
dough. Toss on a lightly floured 
board, pat out lightly to ™% inch 
thickness, and cut. Place biscuits in 
baking pan, pour melted cheese and 
butter over them, bake 10 to 12 min- 
utes in a hot oven (400 degrees). This 
makes about 30 tiny biscuits. To 
serve eight increase the recipe at least 
one half. It is unnecessary to serve 
butter with these. (Cont'd on page 56 
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DDING two or three new 
varieties to your rose garden 
each year affords a pleasure 
akin to that of the antique 


collector when he comes upon a new , 


“find.”” Garden lovers of the Pacific 
Northwest will welcome Columbia 
and Imperial Potentate, both of an 
exquisite rose pink color, free from 
mildew, and luxuriant growers. The 
lasting quality of Columbia especially 
recommends it for house and garden 
decoration. If to these you add Mrs. 
Dunlop Best, an orange, coppery 
tinged rose, you will have added a 
wealth of beauty to your garden. 
*k a *k 
Pathetic Portrait No. 1 





The pre mnie who bought their 
Jawn mower before they bought their house 


Oregon and Washington which have 
a climate so much like that of the 
south of England and Ireland favor 
the growth of similar plant life. Irish 
yews, junipers, hedges of English 
holly, sweet brier originally brought 
around the Horn, and the hardier va- 
rieties of heather find a friendly soil 
in this Pacific Northwest. Likewise 
the lovely rhododendrons, azaleas, 
daffodils, peonies and lilacs grow lux- 
uriantly. 

+k sy *k 

Garden walks or steps of gravel may 
be kept free from weeds by pouring 
on them a strong salt solution. 

a *k i 

There is no excuse for an unsightly 
house, shed or fence on the Pacific 
coast. The rapidity with which 
climbing roses hide all architectural 
blemishes is astonishing to the East- 
erner. While your nurseryman should 
be consulted as to the varieties best 
suited to your locality, such choice 
climbers as Mme. Alfred Carriere, 
Climbing Cecile Brunner, Gold of 
Ophir, the single Cherokees, the 
Wichuraiana hybrids and a number 
of others flourish along the coast. 
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Ornamental shrubs may still be 
planted in March; while hollyhocks, 
Shasta daisy, pansy, verbena, violet 
and stock plants should be set out. It 
is now time to be planting such flower 
seeds as nasturtiums, asters, begonias, 

castor beans, cosmos, gaillardias, bal- 
sam, amaranthus and other annuals. 
*k +k 


Have you ever chanced to plant 
daffodils among forget-me-nots? Try 
it. To see the golden flowers rise 
above the masses of blue forget-me- 
nots is to see a never to be forgotten 
picture. 

k + 

If your garden permits of a pergola 
or if your house has a porch you can 
add no more graceful adornment than 
a wistaria vine. The Chinese variety 
is generally blue, sweet-scented and 
with shorter racemes than the Japan- 
ese climber which sends out long ra- 
cemes of blue, white, or pink flowers. 
In buying it is necessary to get grafted 
stock as none other is guaranteed to 
flower by nurserymen. 

= +k - 

Sand is a valuable adjunct to the 
garden. Keep a sack of it on hand to 
be used for rooting cuttings and for 
planting bulbs. After all, however, 
the commercial preparations for this 
purpose are more convenient and 
cleanly. 

Fk +k 
Pathetic Portrait No. 2 





a Wee 
So. Bo 


a chap from New Jersey who tried 
to plant gladiolus bulbs in gopher holes 





Utilize the shady side of the house 
to plant lilies. Their stately elegance 
lends an air of delightful dignity to 
the garden plot. Select the most 
hardy and easily grown of the varie- 
ties: Lilium auratum, L. elegans, and 
L. candidum, the pure white Madonna 
illy, LZ. regale or L. hansoni, the golden 
Two that bloom later 
are the golden L. henryi and the rose 
and white L. speciosum. L. pardali- 
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num, a beautiful native of California, 
is one of the easiest. 
a *k k 
Native wild flowers should find a 
place in every garden. California, 
Oregon and Washington are rich in 
these native plants which naturalize 
easily in the garden. If you cannot 
procure the plants, a packet of mixed 
wild flower seeds will make a sunny 
spot gay with color. 
+ *k + 


Pathetic Portrait No. 3 








The woman who lugged her prize 
geranium from lowa to California.- 


Snails and slugs are the plague of 
gardeners. One garden lover destroys 
them by gathering them in a tin can 
and covering with salt. Another has 
acquired a most interesting duck 
which spends the day wandering over 
garden and lawn ridding it of obnox- 
ious insects and slugs. 


+k sy *} 


Most vegetable seeds can be planted 
during March. Among such are pole 
and bush beans, sweet corn, dande- 
lions, endive, okra, corn salad, lettuce 
and cresses and unless the weather is 
cold and wet the vine seeds which are 
more tender should also be planted. 
These include pumpkin, squash, cu- 
cumbers, muskmelons and_ water- 
melons. Tomato, egg and pepper 
plants should not be set out until all 
danger of frost is over. 

k ey i 

Gardening is much easier if you 
keep your tools in good condition. See 
that they are sharp, and clean them 
each time after using. Perhaps you 
need some new tools this spring; 
check up and see. 

*k *k rk 

Space has been economized in one 
interesting Oregon garden by setting 
out pansy plants in the plot where 
young roses are bedded. They were 
raised from seed and bloomed until 
after Thanksgiving. 
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You will enjoy giving as much 
thought to your garden furnishings as 
to those of your living room. A sun- 
dial, a bird bath, a small cement pool 
fringed with ferns, iris or violas, a 
trellis overhung with roses or ivy to 
hide an unpleasant view, a garden 
seat commanding a delightful group- 
ing of shrubs or flowers—these all con- 
tribute to the charm of the garden. 
<a k * 

Lawns may be made this month. 
The ground is warm and germination 
and growth of grass rapid. Scatter a 
good commercial fertilizer on already 
established lawns. 

*k k Ss 

Now is the time to see to the surface 
cultivation of your garden. As the 
dry season is fast approaching pul- 
verize the soil into a fine surface blan- 
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ket which will prevent evaporation of | 


the moister soil below. 
a Sy i 
A decorative feature of the gardens 
of Italy and Spain which may well be 
adopted here is the use of potted 
plants. Place these at accent points 
of the house or garden, to soften the 


ugliness of bare corners, on porches | 


or at the entrances of house, gateway 


or arbor, to flank garden benches, at | 


the edge of pools or on either side of | 


the garden walk. For plants use hy- 


drangeas, oleanders, geraniums, be- | 


gonias, calendulas, yuccas, fuchsias, | 


petunias, bay trees and boxwood. 


Roses and heliotropes are most charm- | 


ing in the tree form. 
ca rk <a 
It will not come amiss to plant a 
few clumps each of chives, parsley, 
chervil, mint, thyme, sweet marjoram, 


or savory, and always have fresh fla- | 


voring for your summer salads. 
+k sy i 

To prevent the rusting away of the 
garbage can, try the following rem- 
edy. Brush the inside with a solution 
of blue vitriol (14 pound to a gallon of 
water) and, when dry, apply two 
coats of asphaltum varnish. The 
outside can be enamelled in any one of 
the numerous popular colors or in one 
to blend with the harmony of the 
kitchen color scheme. 


+ a + 


At most inappropriate moments 
drain pipes may take suddenly to 
leaking. This, then, is one of the 
many times when paint will help out 
in an emergency, until the plumber 
can be conveniently called in. The 
pipe should be dried, and a coat of 
paint applied over the leaky spot. 
Next a mixture of paint and putty of 
thick mortar consistency should be 
put on. While still soft the pipe 
should be wrapped at the point of the 
leak with a gauze bandage, and an- 
other coat of paint applied over the 
bandage. 
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4 Accept This 
' Gift— 


he New Mary Pickford Sweet Pea 


Most Beautiful of its Species—Grown by 
Germain in California—Named by Amer- 
ica’s Sweetheart—Have them in Your 
Garden This Spring at Our Expense! 


OUR garden can blossom this Spring with Mary 

Pickford’s own choice of sweet peas-——a new 
variety grown in her own garden. Because this fa- 
mous star wears them at formal functions they are 
named after her—The Mary Pickford Sweet Pea. 
And we offer you a package this year free— without 
charge or obligation! 

We do this primarily to get acquainted. For we 
want you to know Germain’s —California’s horticul- 
tural headquarters. Since 1871 our seeds, plants and 
bulbs have helped give California its reputation. 
Now we offer them to you at prices no higher than 
for ordinary varieties. 

Send today for this package of rare sweet peas. 
With it we will also include a free copy of the 1929 
Germain Catalogue entitled, ‘‘California Garden- 
ing.” From this you may select many other varieties 
for your garden. The Mary Pickford Sweet Pea is 
but one of a thousand unusual offerings made in 
this famous catalogue. 


“California Gardening” 

Famous people in famous homes will make their 
selections from Germain’s “California Gardening” 
this year. This catalogue de luxe is the finest yet to 
be published and shows many full sized illustrations 
of prize-winning beauties that you will want. 

Send coupon today and receive these Mary Pickford 
Sweet Peas. They are our gift to you—our proof of 
Germain quality. You'll be rewarded when they bloom 
this spring. You'll find new delight in each bursting 
blossom. Do it now, before you turn the page! 
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SIXTH AND MAIN @ LOS INS 


Please send me one packet of Mary Pickford Sweet Peas and your 1929 edition of ‘‘ California 


Gardening.” 





Name 





Street 





City. 





What Western Gardeners Ask Me 





VERY year amateur gardeners 
come to me with their dahlia 
problems. The following ques- 
tions are those which are most 

often asked me. I hope the answers 
will be helpful to you. 


When and how should dahlia clumps 
be divided? 

In the spring as soon as you can see 
the eyes, or sprouts, take them out of 
the boxes and turn them right side up. 
Use a good sharp pruning knife for 
dividing. There are no eyes except 
where the tuber joins the stalk and 
sometimes it is necessary to take part 
of the stalk with the tuber. 


When should dahlias be planted? 

The time varies somewhat accord- 
ing to climatic conditions. In this lo- 
cality (western Washington) we have 
found that from May 15th to June 
15th is best and, from information at 
hand is also best in all of the northern 
states. In the southern states where it 
gets extremely hot, later planting is 
advisable so that the plants will begin 
blooming in cooler weather. Along 
the California coast they may be 
planted from April to July. 


How deep should dahlias be planted? 

Plant five inches deep and cover 
with three inches of soil, filling in the 
balance as the plant grows. 


How should we place the tuber? 
Lay them flat, the eye 
slightly higher. 


nearly 


Is it best to stake dahlias? 

Yes. Drive a good strong stake 
when you plant and as the plant 
grows, tie it securely in at least two 
places so that the wind will not break 
the branches or the entire plant. I 
often plant two tubers, one on each 
side of the stake and when securely 
tied they help to hold each other up, 
as well as making a much more attrac- 
tive clump. When planting in this 
way more room should be given be- 
tween stakes. 


What is best for a stake? 

A 2x2 about four feet long makes 
a good stake. Paint stakes green 
with the exception of six inches at the 
top which should be painted white for 
the name. Iron stakes get too hot. 
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About Dahlias 


Chas. W. Gill 


A Dahlia Enthusiast 
of the Northwest 


What distance apart 1s best? 

Space single tubers three feet. If 
planting two tubers at each stake, 
space them four feet or more. 


What fertilizers should be used? 

Pulverized sheep guano is best al- 
though any well rotted barnyard fer- 
tilizer may be used if mixed well with 
the soil before planting. After the 
blooms begin opening, a commercial 
fertilizer containing ammonia, super- 
phosphate and potash will be very 
beneficial. Sulphate of ammonia is 
high in nitrogen and increases leaf 
growth. Superphosphate is high in 
sulphuric acid and promotes better 
root growth and better tubers. Pot- 
ash will produce brighter, deeper col- 
ored flowers of better keeping quali- 
ties. The above should be mixed in 
the proportions of 4-10-6 as listed. 


Is cultivation necessary? 


Yes, cultivate often and deeply un- 
til the buds appear, then just keep the 
top soil loose. Be careful to see that 
the crust is broken after each water- 
ing. 


When should they be watered? 

Water any time the sdil becomes 
dry, but especially after the buds be- 
gin to open. Thoroughly soak the 
ground by irrigation or the sprinkler 
system. The sprinkler system is best 
because it washes off the dust and 
helps to destroy insects. 


What diseases have dahlias? 

In this locality practically none. 
Some will occasionally complain of 
stunt but close investigation will re- 
veal thrip or red spider. 


What insects molest dahlias? 

Here we have thrips, red spiders, 
aphis, tarnished plant bugs and some 
years squash beetles. Cold water ap- 
plied to the under side of the leaves 
with the hose will destroy the thrip 
and red spider. Nicotine sprays are 
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also good and will get rid of the aphis 
and tarnished plant bugs. Arsenate of 
lead is best for the squash beetle. Be- 
gin spraying early in the season. 

Before you blame the failure of your 
plant to grow to stunt or other disease 
examine carefully for spiders and 
thrip. They are so small that many 
people cannot see them without the 
aid of a magnifying glass. 


Should we disbud? 

If you wish large exhibition blooms, 
yes. Take off all but the center bud 
of each lateral. Some varieties set too 
many buds and should be disbuded 
even though you do not want blooms 
for exhibition. 


Should old blooms be removed? 


Cut off all old blooms as soon as 
they begin to turn brown at the back. 
Cut back to where the next bud starts. 
If old blooms are left on, the plants 
will soon quit producing buds. 


Will dahlia seed produce the same 
kind of flowers as the parent? 

No. There will be all kinds and 
colors. Some single, some semi- 
double, others double. It is very in- 
teresting to grow dahlias from seed 
but unless you have plenty of room I 
would not advise planting them be- 
cause as a general rule not more than 
one or two in every hundred are really 
worth while. Very choice seed is 
now obtainable. 


When should dahlias be dug? 


A few days after frost has killed the 
tops dig them carefully so as not to 
break the tubers. Cut the stalks about 
one inch from the tubers, dust with 
sulphur and pack upside down in 
boxes. Fillin around the clumps with 
dry sand. The sand will keep the air 
from shriveling the tubers and pre- 
vent the spread of decay if any should 
spoil. Late in the winter if the clumps 
appear to be shriveling the sand may 
be moistened. The boxes of tubers 
must be put where there is no danger 
of frost. Along the California coast, 
in gardens where drainage is good, 
tubers are often left in the ground un- 
til late February. Some growers 
claim the tubers keep better if out of 
the ground a shorter time. 
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any amateur can grow — — 


OFT) cnr lovers are becoming orchid 
growers. All over the land they are 
fast discovering that the growing of these most 
exquisite flowers is not difficult after all. Neither 
is it so expensive. The veriest amateur, with 


greenhouse facilities, can soon learn to grow 
them and so can enjoy this rewardful pastime. 


The popularizing of orchids has been due in 
a large measure to the production of plants on 
a large scale from seed and also to 
the vast improvements brought 
about by hybridization. 


Hundreds of thousands of orchid 
plants in various stages up to matur- 
ity can be found in our vast range of 
greenhouses— each representing an 
advance in beauty of flower and 
vigor of plant. We have spared no 
expense in securing the finest par- 





Cattleya seed is sown by the non-symbiotic method in the 
“incubator” at our immense orchid plant. This insures a 
high percentage of germination and alow mortality rate. 


ent plants, including many historic and prize win- 
ning orchids from various European collections. 
This has enabled us by skillful hybridizing to 
produce hybrid Cattleyas which are larger and 
much more beautiful, stronger growing and more 
productive of bloom than the old native species. 


Imagine clusters of great Cattleya blossoms in 
your own greenhouse — delicate flowers that 
will remain in full perfection for weeks! Think 
of having grown them yourself! 
That is what makes it so wonder- 
ful. And the orchid plants you 
buy now will be a source of de- 
light for years and years, if given 
only reasonable care. 





Write for our list of new Cat- 
tleya seedlings available and also 
free booklet dealing with the cul- 
ture of the plants. 


) 
Kemacost->Ke ISTON, Ine. 


SAWTELLE, CALIFORNIA 
Breeders 


Largest 


of Orchids in America 





























The Kitchen 




















This month, a_ special 
prize of $5 is offered for the 
best recipe featuring cal- 
avos or avocados. The 
contest closes March 15th, 
and the prize-winning re- 
cipe will appear in the 
May issue. Address the 
Kitchen Cabinet, Sun- 
set Magazine, 1045 San- 
some St., San Francisco. 


—The Editors. 
































These recipes are designed to be clipped and 
pasted on cards for your recipe file, or they 


may be pasted in your recipe scrap book 


Chocolate Sliced Cookies 


1 cupful of shortening 34 cupful of ground chocolate 

2 cupfuls of brown sugar 31% cupfuls of cake flour 

2 eggs 1 teaspoonful of vanilla or lemon 
1 teaspoonful of soda extract 

1 teaspoonful of salt 1 cupful of nuts or cocoanut 


Cream the shortening and sugar, add the unbeaten eggs, one at a time, 
and the flavoring, and beat well. Add the nuts to the dry ingredients 
which have been sifted together, and stir them all into the first mixture. 
Knead thoroughly in the bowl, form into rolls, wrap in waxed paper and 
place in the ice-box to chill over night. When wanted, slice thin and bake 
in a moderate oven (350 degrees) 12 to 15 minutes. The recipe makes 4 
or 5 dozen cookies.—Mrs. J. R., California. 


Potatoes en Casserole 
Pare 6 medium sized potatoes and cut them into half-inch cubes. Put 
into an oiled casserole, add 4 or 5 tablespoonfuls of melted butter or 
cooking oil, sprinkle with salt and pepper, and bake, covered, for 1% 
hours at 275 degrees (a very slow oven).—Mrs. M. M. C., Oregon. 


Brown Stew of Beef With Dumplings 


1 pound of round steak 3 tablespoonfuls of flour 
Vg an onion _ 2 eupfuls of boiling water 
Dumplings 
2 cupfuls of flour 1% teaspoonful of salt 

4 teaspoonfuls of baking powder 2% cupful of milk 


Cut the round steak or stewing beef into one-inch cubes. Try out the 
fat from it, and in this brown the onion, chopped fine. Dredge the meat 
with the flour, then add it to the fat and onion, and brown the cubes 
nicely. When well browned, add the hot water, and let simmer 1 hour 
over low heat. Fifteen minutes before the stew is done, add the dump- 
lings, made as follows: 

Sift the flour, salt and baking powder into a bowl. Add the milk, using 
enough to make a soft dough. Drop by spoonfuls over the stew, cover 
closely, and boil rapidly for 15 minutes. Serve on a platter, with the 
dumplings as a border for the meat.—Mrs. W. B. M., Washington. 


Frosty Fruit Salad 

Dissolve over hot water 1 tablespoonful of gelatine in 3 tablespoonfuls 
of any kind of fruit juice. When dissolved, stir in 14 cupful of mayonnaise, 
1 tablespoonful or more of sugar, and salt, pepper and paprika to taste. 
Add this mixture to 2% or 3 cupfuls of mixed fruits (either fresh or canned, 
or both) and fold in 24 cupful of cream, whipped. Turn into a mold rinsed 
in cold water, and allow to chill in the refrigerator at least 2 hours. When 
ready to serve turn out on crisp lettuce leaves, and serve with mayonnaise 
fluffed up with a bit of whipped cream. A ring mold makes an attrac- 
tive salad, or individual molds may be used.—Mrs. J. C., Utah. 


Macaroni Croquettes 


2 tablespoonfuls of butter 34 cupful of rich milk 
3 tablespoonfuls of flour 34 cupful of cooked macaroni 
14 teaspoonful of salt 3 tablespoonfuls of grated cheese 


\4 teaspoonful of paprika 

Make a cream sauce using the first five ingredients listed, stirring con- 
stantly until thick and smooth. Add the cooked macaroni and the 
cheese, and turn out into a shallow dish to cool, then chill. Form into 
croquettes, roll them in crumbs, then in beaten and diluted egg, and 
finally in crumbs again; and fry in deep, hot fat. The fat should register 
390 degrees on a frying-thermometer, or should brown a one-inch cube of 
bread in 40 seconds. Drain on paper towels, and serve immediately.— 


Mrs. J. R. H., Idaho. 
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Harvard Beets 


6 beets 2 tablespoonfuls of butter 

3 tablespoonfuls of flour \4 teaspoonful of white pepper 
2 tablespoonfuls of sugar 1 teaspoonful of salt 

Y cupful of vinegar Y% cupful of water 


Wash the beets and cook in boiling water until the skins loosen, then 
drop them into cold water and slip off the skins. Dice the beets and put 
them into a baking dish. Make a sauce of the remaining ingredients and 
pour over the diced beets, and bake 1% hours at 375 degrees.—Mrs. L. 
M. S., Nevada. 


Easy Cheese Sticks 

When I have a small ball of paste left over from making pie, I make it 
into these cheese sticks, which take only a moment to make, and which 
disappear equally fast. 

First I roll out the dough into a rectangle. Then I soften a small 
quantity of one of the cheese preparations that are now on the market, 
warming it slightly and working it with a wooden spoon until it will 
spread easily. This I spread over two-thirds of the rectangle; then folding 
it together so that there are two layers of cheese between three layers of 
dough, I roll it lightly until it is fairly thin, and spread it on a baking 
sheet. With a sharp knife I cut it into strips right on the pan. A generous 
sprinkle of salt and one of paprika, and into the hot oven (450 degrees) 
a go, to emerge a few minutes later as deliciously crisp and flaky salad 
accompaniments.—G. C., Utah. 


Rhubarb Tapioca 


14 cupful of quick-cooking tapioca 1 tablespoonful of butter 
1 cupful of sugar (or more) 2 or 3 cupfuls of chopped rhubarb 
Vg teaspoonful of salt ¥ cupful of water 


Mix all together in a baking dish, and place, covered, in the oven to 
bake slowly (275 degrees) for 114 hours. Serve cold, with cream. This is 
a very accommodating dessert, adjusting itself nicely to various menus. 


—Miss E. L., California. 


Dried Prune Jam 

1 pound of prunes 7 level cupfuls of sugar 

Juice of 1 lemon 1 cupful of liquid pectin 

jrated rind of 44 lemon 

Wash and drain the prunes, add 2% cupfuls of water and let stand 4 

hours or over night in a small, covered saucepan. Then bring to boiling 
and simmer half an hour with the cover on the pan. When cool enough 
to handle, pour off the juice into a cup and remove pits, then crush the 
prunes thoroughly with a wooden masher. Pour back the prune juite, 
add the lemon juice and grated rind, and mix well. Measure 4 nalts of 
this mixture into a good-sized kettle, adding water if necessary to fill 
the fourth cup. Add the sugar and mix well, then bring to a full rolling 
boil and boil hard for 1 minute, stirring constantly. Remove from the fire 
and stir in the liquid pectin. Skim, pour quickly into clean, hot glasses, 
and cover the hot jam at once with hot paraffin. When it is cold, cover 
again with paraffin, rolling the glass around so that the paraffin comes 
up well on the sides of the glass. This jam is sometimes slow to set. 
—G. S., Wyoming. 


‘Different’? Meat Loaf 


1 pound of ground veal 1 egg 

4 pound of ground pork ¥ cupful of cracker crumbs 
1% pounds of ground beef 1 can of tomato soup 

Salt and pepper Sage 


1 small onion, minced 


Mix the meats, chopped onion, and remaining ingredients. Shape into 
a loaf, dust with flour, and bake at 275 degrees for about 114 hours. The 
drippings in the pan should be used as the basis for a tomato sauce to be 
served with the loaf, adding an equal quantity of flour and enough tomato 
soup to make a good gravy. The veal may be omitted, substituting beef, 
and milk may replace the tomato soup.—Mrs. R. N., Colorado. 
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Will you share your 
favorite best recipes of all 
kinds with the other read- 
ers of Sunset, through the 
Kitchen Cabinet? This 
recipe exchange is a regular 
department, and $1 is paid 
for every recipe published. 
Address the Kitchen Cab- 
inet, Sunset Magazine, 
1045 Sansome St., San 
Francisco. —The Editors. 
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John Austin lived a century in 


that fleeting moment, 

Clarice was never more 
beautiful than tonight; she had 
planned to surprise John oe 
Alice Gates had told her to use 
Colleen Moore Face Powder, 

a delicately scented, sifted thru 
silk, adherent powder by Darnee, 
and sold in the stores of The 
Owl Drug Company and agents 
for the Owl Drug Company 
products. 

Send 75c for the powder and 


10c for packing and postage 


to The “OWL” or any agent... 


specify sh ade wanted. 
There's an agent for the Owl 


Drug Company products near you. 


Ask your local druggist. 


Other Colleen Moore beauty aids 
are: Lip Stick, Rouge, Compact, 
Beauty Cream, Astringent, Per- 
fume, Toilet Water, Talcum, 
Body Powder, Solid Perfume, 
Liquid Nail Polish and Remover. 


olleen 
Moore 
“ Jace‘ Powder 
The Ow Drug Co 


San Francisco New York Chicago 
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Second in a Series of Articles on Home Finance. 


the Author, Who by the Way is a California Housewife, 








In This Installment 


Tells How They Got Out of Debs 


simply by 


Facing the Music 


OOKING backward over fr 
my twelve years of mar- 
ried life, I can now see it 
divided into three dis- 

tinct periods, each of which had _ | 
its own peculiar financial condi- 
tions. 

Of the first period little ex- 
planation is needed as that was 
the first happy year or two spent 
in our honeymoon cottage. AIl- 
though we were still in our early 
twenties when married, we had 
both been working for several 
years and had saved enough 
money to buy our furniture, stock 
our wardrobes and start a small 
savings account. My husband’s 
salary was not large, but as our 
rent took very little of that and 
there were no clothing, furniture 
or doctor bills to pay, we sailed 
along very happily. 

Gradually though, our clothes 
had to be replaced, additional 
furniture had to be purchased, 
doctor’s and dentist’s bills had to 
be paid and the second period 





the outgo. Little by little, how- 





Thrift Thoughts 
| eens is one form of in- 


vestment which requires prac- 
tically no looking after. 

A family is ordinarily justified 
in paying two and one- half times 
its annual income for a home. 

Many a house bought on pay- 
ment plan goes back to the original 
owner because the buyer had not 
considered the burden of property 
depreciation. The wise man will 
buy a house built of best materials 
so there will be no big expenditure 
for upkeep the first five years. 


ever, my accounting was getting 
behind and I would find a balance 
left on bills that ought to have 
been paid in full regularly. 


INALLY, as explained in my 
article last month, I decided 

to install an entirely different 
system of budgeting, and I real- 
ized that the only satisfactory 
way to start this new plan was to 
wipe my financial slate clean and 
begin all over again. So I made 
out a list of all the debts then 
outstanding which were not being 
taken care of properly. There 
were lots of them, such as the 
balance on my account at the 
local department store which had 
been getting bigger every month, 
balances on my butcher, grocer 
and creamery bills, and payments 
that had been neglected on the 
hundred and one other little obli- 
gations. I made out this list in 
black and white, and it took nerve 
to do it, too, for I had been 








was ushered in. Now followed the 
three or four strenuous years of 
dissatisfaction in all things and then 
the readjustment, which formed our 
second period and ended triumph- 
antly in our present third period of 
mutual understanding, contentment 
and successful money management, 
which period neither of us can see any 
reason for vending until “Death do us 
two part.’ 

It is impossible to say just how 
many days or years each of these 
three periods may cover in other 
homes, but it is my sincere belief that 
most married couples pass through all 
three of them, except of course, the 
countless thousands ev ery year who 
end up their second period in the di- 
vorce courts before their ship ever 
reaches the harbor of understanding. 

Here is a brief outline of our difh- 
culties and how we finally conquered 
them. After we had been married for 
four or five years, we were struggling 
along barely keeping our heads above 

water, financially speaking, making 
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payments on our first home, paying 
insurance premiums and installments 
on furniture and so on. I was trying 
my best to account for every penny 
we spent, but try as I would the bills 
did pile up and I could not make both 
ends meet. 

What a remarkable difference a few 
extra dollars can make in the average 
housewife’s disposition. How easy it 
is to “make a row” because John is 
late to dinner when the family purse is 
flat, or how natural it is to complain 
about the way little Billie leaves the 
lavatory when the wife wants her hair 
marcelled but can’t afford it. 


S I said before, we did manage to 

keep afloat, but if it had not been 
for the hearty cooperation my partner 
gave me and the patience he showed 
toward my poor household financing, 
we never would. My husband was 
always frank in telling me his income, 
and I tried my best to account for all 
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“kidding” myself into believing 

that everything was fine. 
Mind you, we weren’t badly in 
debt or swamped with collectors, but 
just running enough behind each 
month to make the atmosphere in 
our home uncomfortable. I was los- 
ing my self-respect and my husband 
was naturally becoming discouraged. 
Neither of us had the money we 
needed for personal expenses and we 
both looked back longingly on the 


days of single bliss and financial 
independence. 
Thank goodness, I realized the 


situation in time, and decided to face 
the music as best I could. First I 
made out the list of all unpaid bills, 
and then I made out a plan for paying 
all the regular expenses which ought 
to be paid out of the coming month’s 
income. On bills where it was pos- 
sible to economize, I made the figures 
as small as I could and firmly decided 
to stay within the figures set. I found 
by doing this that the balance was 
much bigger (Continued on page 63 
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Nine Kitchen Secrets 


From the Notebook 
of 


Genevieve A. Callahan 


RE you one who likes cooking 
“hunches” almost better 
than regulation recipes? I 
am, and for a long time I 
have been keeping a notebook of 
ideas, some of which were originated 
either accidentally or intentionally in 
my own kitchen; some picked up by 
observation in the kitchen of good 
friends; others gleaned from bridge 
table conversations, to 
the considerable detri- 
ment of the game. 
Still other ideas have 
come from the menus 
of smart restaurants 
and tea rooms, and 
have been adapted to 
home use. 
a a a 
From a woman who 
makes the best apple 
pie I have ever tasted, 
I have learned to cube 
the apples rather than to slice them, 
for pie. The difference is that the 
cubed apples support the upper crust 
better, and also permit the sugar 
and seasonings to be better distributed 
through the fruit. 


+ se 

The way this accomplished lady 
makes her pie crust is revolutionary, 
but as easy as it is good. This is her 
simple rule: 

Use half as much good shortening 
as flour, and one-half teaspoonful of 
salt to each cupful of flour. Divide 
the shortening into two equal parts, 
and blend one part very thoroughly 
with the flour and salt, using either a 
pastry blender or the fingers. Now 
work in the remainder of the shorten- 
ing, pressing it in so that it remains in 
rather large flakes. Put this into the 
ice box overnight, or longer. When 
wanted, add just enough ice water to 
make a rather crumbly dough, roll out 
lightly, and proceed as usual. 

Remember that pie should be put 
into a hot oven (450 degrees) for 
about ten minutes, then the heat 
should be reduced to 350 degrees to 
finish the baking. 

I like to mix a fairly large quantity 
of fat and flour at one time, and store 
it in the coldest part of the refriger- 
ator. A cupful of the mixture makes 
one two-crust pie, and is ready to be 
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used with just the addition of ice 
water. 


+k <> 

If your family is small, and you re- 
frain from using the broiling oven as 
frequently as you would like to for the 
reason that you dislike to wash the 
large rack and drip pan, try this: 

Put chops, or fish, or steak into a 
frying pan (choose one, of course, that 
does not have a wood- 
en handle) and tuck 
them under the flame. 
Turn in the usual way. 
All the juices will be 
saved, and you will 
have only one ordi- 
nary frying pan to 
wash. 

a a 

Have you ever tried 
one of those kettle- 
scrapers that looks 
like a wad of metallic 
yarn on the end of a wooden handle, 
for scraping potatoes in preparation 
for baking them? Scaly-looking skins 
emerge shining clean, and one needs 
to use a knife point only for the eyes. 
This works beautifully on new pota- 
toes, too, turning them out in a 
moment clean and ready for boiling. 


*k *k *k 

We like to slice 
apples and bake them 
slowly in an oven- 
glass casserole, adding 
sugar and cinnamon 
before putting them 
into the oven. A 
friend of ours halves 
her apples, removes 
the cores, and _=ar- 
ranges the halves in 
“concentric rings” in 
the casserole. Bake 
them slowly, which- 
ever method you fol- 
low. The juice around 
them jells as it cools. 

st + 

If you grow as weary of whipped 
cream as I do, you will be glad to try 
out some substitutes. For example, 
when I make seven-minute icing I 
double the recipe, and store away a 
quantity of it in a tightly covered 
mayonnaise jar in the refrigerator. I 
use it to top off a fruit gelatine 
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dessert, a plain cake or gingerbread— 
in fact,almost anywhere that whipped 
cream is used. For extra delicious 
variety, cut up a dozen marshmallows, 
soak them in one-fourth cupful of 
orange juice, and add to the icing 
while it is hot. 
+ + + 

Have you ever used one of those 
little rubber plate-scrapers to remove 
the last bit of cake or muffin batter 
from the mixing bowl? It is a thrifty 
idea, and neat, too. And do you make 
full use of the variety of inexpensive 
brushes designed for kitchen use, that 
are on the market these days? I have 
quite an array of them, their handles 
painted to agree with my kitchen 
color scheme and with a small screw- 
eye inserted in the end of each, mak- 
ing it possible to hang them most con- 
veniently near the sink. A long brush 
with wire handle cleans the grater in 
short order; another makes washing 
the food grinder an easy matter; a 
short, round one with stiff bristles 
scrubs out in a jiffy those kettles that 
are inclined to be sticky, and so on. 

rk rk 

A clever mother who serves hot 
chocolate at least once a day to her 
family puts the beverage through a 
coffee strainer as a 
quick means of getting 
rid of the scum that 
always forms, thus 
saving the time and 
bother of using the 
rotary beater. 

fk Fk 

Kitchen knife draw- 
ers can be a source of 
considerable annoy- 
ance if they extend 
back very far into the 
cupboard, for invari- 
ably the knives and 
forks slide back be- 
yond reach. Taking a 
bs from the builders 
of office desks, a friend 
of ours had neat little partitions put in 
the drawers of her built-in cupboard, 
and then lined the compartments 
with bright red oilcloth, Thumb 
tacks hold the oilcloth securely in 
place. This arrangement is much su- 
perior to the system of using small 
pasteboard boxes to hold the cutlery. 
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HOW TO MAKE 
GOOD MAYONNAISE 


Break an egg in a bowl —add 
one tablespoonful of Wesson 
Oil and beat vigorously until 
the egg and the oil are thor- 
oughly mixed. Add another 
tablespoon of oil, continuing 
the beating. Then two more 
tablespoons. Then add three, 
beating all the time. Your May- 
onnaise will begin to thicken. 
Now add Wesson Oil about 
four tablespoons at a time, beat- 
ing well after each addition— 
until your Mayonnaise is as thick 
and stiff as desired. 

Now comes the seasoning— 
which of course may be varied 
according to taste. Perhaps you 
will like it this way. Mix well 
about one-half teaspoon of salt, 
a teaspoon each of sugar and 
mustard, with a generous pinch 
each of paprika and red pepper. 
Add approximately one and 
one-half tablespoons oflemon 
juice or vinegar, and stir until 
the salt and sugar are dis- 
solved. Pourintothe May- 
onnaise and beat well. 


—s 
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—and a garnish of thick, creamy mayonnaise 


Bouillon cup, a dainty crab-meat salad, 
orange ice and demi-tasse—on your best 
Wedgwood china... 

Do you realize how widely the 
salad has become the piéce de résistance 
at the smarter sort of informal lunch- 
eon? And how often the mayonnaise 
is made with Wesson Oil? 

For the success of your salad de- 
pends so much on its dressing. And 
Wesson Oil and just a fresh egg, beaten 
together and seasoned to taste make 
quite the most delicious mayonnaise 
imaginable. 

One reason is that Wesson Oil is in 
itself so delicious to eat. A choice salad 
oil—pure, wholesome. The crystal 
clear, pale straw color of it tells you 





how good it is And one could 
hardly ask for a flavor more exquisitely 
delicate. 

Indeed, Wesson Oil is so good—and 
good to eat—that women are fast adopt- 
ing it for frying and for making cake, 
muffins, biscuits and pastry. 

For cooking the Wesson Oil way is 
decidedly the modern way. And an 
easy, convenient way, too—for with 
Wesson Oil you just pour to measure 
and pour to mix—and your measure- 
ments are always exact... It makes 
food taste far more delicious. 

We have a new cook book full of un- 
usually good recipes that you'll like to 
try. Write to the Wesson Oil—Snowdrift 
People,2 10 BaronneSt., NewOrleans,La. 
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Think of the blessed convenience of a _Yet this is not the only reason for using 
table salt that never lumps, cakes or Morton’s Iodized Salt. It also saves 
hardens... that pours as freely in humid children from simple goiter... a wide- 
or rainy weather as in dry! Morton’s _ spread cause of lack of vigor, irritability 
Iodized Salt does this because it’s and mental backwardness. Made by 
made with cube-shaped crystals &y, an 80-year-old company famous for 
which tumble off one another in- ; its insistence on quality, physicians 
stead of sticking together like the if pronounce it one of the safest and 


flake crystals of inferior salts. surest of goiter preventives. Try it! 
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Cutlery, courtesy of 
Listenwalter and Gough 


Salad-Making 


ITH salads becoming more 
and more important in our 
daily menus we strive to 
make them the culinary 
surprises that every family enjoys. In 
the rush of every day there is yet time 
to give our simplest and most quickly 
made salads a note of individuality by 
the manner in which they are served, 
garnished or dressed. 
Just the right tool 
for each purpose 
hastens and simpli- 
fies the preparation 
of foundation greens, 
vegetables, meat 
fish or fruit as the 
dish may call for. 
hardwood chonping 
board of ample s' 
and an assortmen: of 





Equipment Selected 
by 
Elner Martin 


remain secure in continued use. Such 
knives may now be purchased in 
stainless steel with most attractive 
colored handles 
Vastly more impor- 
tant than the color 








carefully chosen 
knives enable one to 
cut salad ingredients 


in shapely pieces, 

avoiding any minced 
or chopped appear- 
ance. The consumer 


A simple salad becomes 
a table ‘ation 
served in this novel set 


Courtesy o/ 


Nathan Dohrmann Co. 


qgqecotl 


should always be able 
to recognize the com- 


Vivid rose 
ponent parts of his aaah = 

oO es uniteadior 
salad. One long siic- 

cruet snuown 


ing knife and two 
paring knives with 
blades of different 
types are necessary, 
and if these can be | sis 
supplemented with a fruit knife it is 
much better. 

Knives chosen for use in the kitchen 
should always be those that will take 
and will hold an edge, and should have 
handles so constructed that they will 


and green 


Courtesy oj 


S. and G. Gump Co. 
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of course, is the fact 
that these knives retain their keenness 
as wel their sheen. 

With the aid of a small wooden 
bowl equipped with a  four-blade 
knife, such garnishes as parsley and 


of the handles, 
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Photographs by 
Ralph Young Studios 


Delights 


hard-cooked egg can be quickly 
minced. The fruit and vegetable 
slicer with its fluted edges cuts car- 
rots, beets and the like into interest- 
ing shapes for decorating fruit and 
vegetable salads. 

Lettuce remains in perfect condi- 
tion for use several hours after clean- 
ing and washing if placed in a damp- 
ened porous cloth bag in the refriger- 
ator. Inthe mechanical refrigerators, 
it is usually better practice to put 
such greens in a small, tightly cov- 
ered, non-rusting kettle or pail, to 
prevent wilting. 

lin choosing a bowl for the making of 
mayonnaise, a tall, narrow stone jar 
into which a rotary 
beater fits nicelywill 
save much _ time, 
temper, and splatter- 
ing of ingredients 
over the surround- 
ing territory. A good 
egg beater, by the 
way, strong and eas- 
ily turned, is decid- 
edly essential. 


CHARMING 

new typeof salad 
service illustrated on 
this page is the boat- 
shaped plate with 
smart china spoon 
and fork, andmayon- 
naise boat, all com- 
pactly fitted together. The clever 
“twin” cruet arrangement shown in 
the lower photograph has one bottle 
of vivid green and one of rose colored 
glass, for oil and vinegar. This is a 
usable and decorative novelty, surely. 
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\ Ver did your bathtub get 


this dirty ring! — fice, you bathed in 
it. And used lots of soap. The water 
was hard. The soap combined with the 
hardness and made scum. That scum 
collected dirt. 

But soften the water with Melo and 
the scum won’t form. Water soft as rain 
water. Plenty of suds. No tub to scrub. 

Water softened with Melo has won- 
derful cleaning effects, with or without 
soap. Melo in hard water makes soap 
much more effective. Put two table- 
spoonfuls in the washtubs. The clothes 
are whiter too. And easier to wash. 
Put one tablespoonful in the dishpan. 

Melo saves time, labor, hands. It 
saves from % to 14 the amount of soap 
ordinarily used. It gives you water as 
soft as rain water. Melo only costs 10 
cents a can. Buy 3. Keep one in the 
kitchen, one in the laundry and one in 
the bathroom. Get it at your grocer’s. 
THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS CO 

Canton, Ohio 
Manufacturers of Sani-Flush 





| HARD WATER PLUS MEL’O MAKES SOFT WATER 


WA + f = BR 





Keg, U. S. Pat. Off. 


wwELO 


WATER SOFTENED WITH MELO 
IS. A REMARKABLE CLEANER 


10 cents 


The water in the United 
States is generally from 5 
to 25 times too hard. Melo 
will make the water in your 
city as soft as rain water, 

















STRAW HAT FINISH 


Makes old 
straw hats 
like new~ 

25<at Drug and Department Stores 


Also try Coforite Fabric Dyes 
Hade by Canventer-Moxton Company, Boston, Mass 
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For the Bridge Luncheon 


(Continued from page 43) 


SPANISH Bun CAKE 


1 cupful of butter 21% cupfuls of cake 


2 cupfuls of brown flour 


1 teaspoonful of 
baking powder 

1 teaspoonful each of 
vanilla, cinnamon, 
cloves, allspice 


sugar 
4 egg yolks 
2 egg whites 
1 cupful of sour milk 
1 teaspoonful of soda 


Cream butter and sugar _thor- 
oughly, add beaten yolks. Stir in 
alternately the sour milk and the flour 
sifted with remaining dry ingredients. 
Put into two greased and lightly 
floured pans, about 8 inches by 11 
inches. Spread the icing on top (the 
recipe is given below) sprinkle with 
1% cupful of nut meats, and bake in a 
moderate oven (350 degrees) for 30 
minutes. Be sure that the oven is not 
too hot. Let cool in pan, cut in 
squares, and serve with whipped 
cream or ice cream. This makes eight 
or ten servings. 


IcInG 

1 cupful of brown 
sugar 

2 egg whites 


1 cupful of chopped 
nuts 


Beat egg whites until stiff. Add 
sugar gradually, beating constantly 
until it holds its shape; then add % 
cupful of nuts, reserving the other 
half cupful to sprinkle over the top. 


NovELty SANDWICH Loar 


34 cupful of finely 
chopped pickles 

14 pound of butter 
thoroughly creamed 


1 sandwich loaf of 
bread 

2 hard cooked eggs 
finely chopped 


14 pound of cold Mayonnaise 
boiled ham, finely Salt, paprika, 
chopped pepper 

1 package (234 1 pimento 
ounces) of pimento Lettuce, tomatoes, 


pickles 


cheese 


Prepare the three fillings for the 
sandwich loaf first: 

(1) Combine hard cooked eggs with 
1 tablespoonful of pickle juice, may- 
onnaise and seasoning. 

(2) Combine the chopped sweet 
pickles and mayonnaise. 

(3) Moisten the chopped ham with 
mayonnaise. 

Be sure each of the fillings is soft, 
moist and well seasoned. 

Remove all crust from a loaf of 
sandwich bread, and cut lengthwise 
into four long slices. 

Spread the lowest slice generously 
with softened butter, then with filling 
No. 1. Spread both sides of the next 
slice with butter and place on top of 
first. Spread this with filling No. 2. 
Butter the next slice on both sides and 
place in position. Spread this with 
filling No. 3. Cover with the top slice 
which has also been well buttered. 
Press the slices together. Wrap 


tightly in a damp cloth and let stand 


several hours before icing. To pre- 
pare icing, cream the pimento cheese 
with a fork, moisten with 2 or 3 table- 
spoonfuls of mayonnaise and beat 
until smooth and creamy. Cover loaf 
with this and then decorate it with 
slices of pickle and pieces of pimento 
cut in fancy shapes. Garnish serving 
plate with crisp lettuce, slices of to- 
mato, celery and pickles. When 
ready to serve cut slices % to % 
inches thick, place on salad plate and 
garnish. A teaspoonful of mayon- 
naise may be placed on each slice if 
desired. This makes twelve servings. 
Suggestions for other fillings. 
Cottage or cream cheese and 
chopped olives, nuts, or celery. 
Deviled ham, or chili, meat and 
mayonnaise. 
Minced tuna or salmon and mayon- 
naise. 


CHOCOLATE MARSHMALLOW PUDDING 


2 tablespoonfuls of 4 teaspoonful of salt 


gelatine ¥ cupful of ground 
Y cupful of cold chocolate 
water 4 egg whites 
¥ cupful of hot 1 teaspoonful of 
water vanilla 


1 cupful of sugar 


Soak the gelatine in the cold water 
for 5 minutes. Combine hot water, 
sugar, salt, and chocolate, boil 1 or 2 
minutes, stirring constantly. Add 
gelatine, remove from heat; stir until 
gelatine is dissolved, allow to cool and 
thicken. Beat the egg whites until 
stiff, and add the thickened chocolate 
mixture gradually, beating constantly. 
When mixture is very thick pour into 
wet individual molds or small serving 
glasses. Serve with whipped cream 
or a custard sauce. 


CALIFORNIA CHEESE SOUFFLE 


Paprika 
Dash of cayenne 
Y4 cupful of catsup 
flour 1% cupfuls of grated 
114 cupfuls of milk American cheese 
2% teaspoonful of salt Pinch of soda 
1 teaspoonful of Wor- 4 eggs 
cestershire sauce 


3 tablespoonfuls of 
butter 
3 tablespoonfuls of 


Melt butter in top of double boiler 
over hot water. Stir in flour, milk, 
salt, Worcestershire sauce, paprika, 
and cayenne. Cook until thickened, 
stirring occasionally. Add catsup, 
soda, cheese and beaten egg yolks. 
Stir continuously while cheese melts 
and mixture thickens. Then remove 
the upper part of double boiler to 
table and fold in the stiffly beaten egg 
whites. Cover closely, replace upper 
part of double boiler and steam 20 
minutes. Serve on toast, garnishing 
with parsley or lettuce. This makes 
8 or 9 servings. 
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Ham SanpwicuH De Luxe 
Garnishes—lettuce, tomatoes (sliced or 
stuffed with celery), green pepper, 

stuffed olives ; 
A 4-ounce can of crisp chow mein noodles 





yre- 2 cupfuls of cheese _8 slices of toast 

ese sauce 3 large slices of un- 

y 2 cans of asparagus cooked ham (about 

d1e- } tips 11% pounds) 

eat 

wat 7 Prepare lettuce and tomatoes. Open 

ith the can of crisp noodles. Make the 
sauce by adding 14 cupful of grated 


“a ny: 9 ~ Gf pes syed paprika 6 3y 
” | to 2 cupfuls of medium white sauce; . N t 
oe keep hot in double boiler. Heat the weet ¢ C re S 
% * asparagus (I use one pound can and e 
one half-pound can of the tips) in its WwW 
oe | own juice, adding a small amount of d ISe 
a water if necessary. Broil ham and 
prepare toast. To serve, place slices 





and dash of paprika. Garnish the 
plate with lettuce, tomatoes, slices of 
green pepper and chow mein noodles. 

in ) These quantities make 8 servings. 


iil of toast, cut in three-cornered pieces, 
ai on a large serving platter or on indi- 
} vidual serving plates. On these place 
ed | the ham and then the asparagus, 
| drained. Pour the hot cheese sauce 
on | over this and top with a stuffed olive 










rite today (while 
l| | you think of it) 


























salt | in order to get this 
SWEET SHERRY DELIGHT ; : 
nd ¥ famous Ghirardelli 
1 loaf of sponge cake 1,taslespoonful of k f ki 
'4 the recipe for*~** chopped candied packet of cooking 
chery jelly given ery meee \ wisdom. Itis called 
»clow 2 tupful of pastry : a 
1 cupful of chopped cream 3h “The Sweet Six- 
‘ie nuts a — “YEA teen’... and in 
rer, Cut slice off top of sponge cake and , ZY it vou will find 
12} place to one side. Remove center of Ge Ms aeenetn 
\dd cake and fill cavity with sweet sherry Si ; al {ch f, 
a jelly, nuts and cherries. Replace top ixteen master-recipes ...% . chosen by experts from 
and of cake and chill. Serve with sweet- among scores of prize-winners ... kitchen- 
ntil ened whipped cream to which a pinch tested in homes throughapt the West. They 
ate of salt and 1 teaspoonful of sweet are all conveniently arrg@nged—printed on 
tly. sherry flavoring has been added. cards ... to fit your file or your cook book 
a : en : 
nto } SHERRY JELLY .- . + as convenient as Ghirardelli’s Ground 
ing : atin tie © 
jb 2% tablespoonfuls of 14 cupful of sugar Chocolate itself. [One form for all uses. | 
gelatine or 14 box 1 cupful of sweet ... and the packet‘is Free—as long as the 
of gelatine sherry flavoring ; See. ie — : 
+. eaaiel of wild , oneal al Gaane supply lasts..-Add¥ess D. Ghirardelli Co., 910 
water juice North Point St., San Francisco, California. 
114 cupfuls of boil- 3 tablespoonfuls of 
ing water lemon juice 3 
Soak gelatine five minutes in cold GHIRARDELLI * 
4 4 water. Add boiling water, then sugar, 
ng and stir until gelatine and sugar are GROUD ARN D 
dissolved. When partly cooled add 
sherry, orange juice and lemon juice. CHOCOLA 7 K 
Then strain, and let set. —— 
ler} Corn WAFFLES = 
Ik, 2 cupfuls of cake 2 tablespoonfuls of 
ka, | flour sugar (omit if corn 
ed, 3% teaspoonfuls of is very sweet) 
up, | baking powder 2 cupfuls of canned 
so ' \% teaspoonful of salt corn (or 1 No. 2 ‘ 
‘ 1 cupful of milk can) =- = 
ts | 2 eggs Y4 cupful of melted HDG) CHOC L. ‘iltiians 
ve butter nappy beverages - 
te : ‘ . 3 : desserts--- 
: Sift dry ingredients. Stir in milk ne? ONE kind 
88 and well beaten eggs. Beat thor- Say GEAR*A of chocolate 
70 oughly and add corn and melted fat. 
| Bake in a piping hot waffle iron, and 
ing serve hot with butter. This makes 5 
aaa or 6 large waffles. Double the recipe 
if 9 persons are to be served. 






































With Western Garden Clubs 


HE City-Wide Flower Club 
of Seattle was organized two 
years ago, and through its 
policy of adequate repre- 
sentation for all parts of Seattle (the 
Board of Trustees is composed of one 
representative from each telephone 
division in the City), its frequent 
meetings which the members insist 
upon having twice a month, even in 
the winter, its educational lectures 
and its friendly cooperation with 
other organizations, has taken its 
place among the leading clubs of Se- 
attle. Last year the club presented a 
series of botanical lectures, compris- 
ing “Early Forms of Plant Life,” 
“Structure and Purpose of Leaves,” 
“Types of Buds and Flowers,” 
“How Plants Protect Themselves,” 
and “Seeds and Plant Reproduc- 
tion.” These were open to the pub- 
lic without charge, and were held 
in the evening. 

Inspiration for sustained interest 
and activity in one’s garden may 
be obtained through a garden club 
in at least three ways—through the 
programs, which usually provide 
for a talk on some phase of garden- 
ing by an experienced grower; 
through exchange of ideas with the 
members themselves; and by 
means of flower exhibits. Lectures 
on many subjects of general inter- 
est such as “Fall Work in the Gar- 
den,” “Planting to Attract Birds 
and for Winter Effect,” “Planting 
the Parking Strips,” “Perennials 
for the Hardy Border,” ‘“Coni- 
fers,” and “Design in the Garden” 
have been sponsored by the City- 
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The City-Wide Flower 
Club of Seattle Is 
Doing Big Things 


Wide Flower Club, as well as more de- 
tailed information on the care and 
planting of such plants as roses, peo- 
nies, the iris and the gladiolus. Chrys- 
anthemums, which can be grown so 
wonderfully on the Pacific Coast have 
received especial attention. 

A walk through the University of 
Washington Campus, and pilgrimages 
to nurseries and outstanding gardens 
have been part of the summer pro- 
grams. From May until November, 





From her living room window, 
Mrs. Parsons looks out upon 
a living garden picture 


the meetings are held at the homes of 
members, a box luncheon being served 
at noon. These are gala days, with the 
trips to less familiar sections of the 
city, the informal luncheons out-of- 
doors if the weather permits, and the 
eager examination of the hostess’ gar- 
den, weather permitting or not! 
These opportunities to study growing 
gardens, and the resultant plant ex- 
changes, are greatly appreciated. 
The soil in Seattle varies in differ- 
ent localities from sand and gravel to 
heavy clay. So expert have the mem- 
bers become in giving plants the right 
food and conditions for growth, that 
we fully expect to see them exchang- 
ing soil next year! Many perplexing 
problems of plant culture have 
been solved by means of these 
visits to the gardens of members, 
for it is here that we see the cold 
frame in operation, the nursery bed 
for transplanted seedlings (and 
long are the discussions of seed cat- 
alogs) the provision made for com- 
post storage, the style of covering 
used for the large chrysanthemums 
during severe rain storms, and as in 
one case where a dahlia garden was 
visited two days before a show, 
how the blossoms are kept in con- 
dition and prepared for a show. 
UCH interest is being mani- 
fested in design and color, 
without some knowledge of which 
no gardener can hope to gain per- 
manently good effects. Many 
members make the growing of 
one flower a specialty, and while 
classed as amateurs, have a 
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that of a professional grower. Some 
are interested in producing only speci- 
men plants, while others plan for gar- 
den effect throughout the year. ‘This 
diversity of interest is most stimu- 
lating. 

And then the garden show—the cul- 
mination of a year’s activity. Prop- 
erly planned, with efficient commit- 
tees responsible for certain phases of 
the work, a show becomes something 
truly representative of the spirit of a 
club, something to anticipate despite 
its magnitude. Since its organization, 
the City-Wide Flower Club has fos- 
tered interest in flower shows by 
holding at each meeting an informal 
exhibit of seasonal flowers, offering a 
trophy for the best arrangement and 
one for the most perfect specimen. 

It is in the application of knowledge 
gained through a flower club that 
most amateur growers experience the 
true joys of gardening. If, as has been 
said, we own all that we can enjoy, 
and enjoy most that for which we 
have labored, then truly the gardeners 
are the great land-owners, their re- 
ward renewing itself annually in the 
scent of blossoms, the long shadows of 
trees, a wood path, a lily pool, the 
trill of a meadow-lark.—Mrs. Kare 
Parsons. 


Try This on Your Garden Club 
Vo an interesting Garden Club 


feature why not have a “Learn a 
Western Flower” discussion? In ar- 
ranging for a feature of this sort, the 
program committee might make ar- 
rangements with one of the local 
nurserymen to appear at each meet- 
ing, bringing with him some unusual 
or little-known flower to introduce to 
his audience. I have a mental picture 
of such a person standing in front of a 
group of interested garden fans, hold- 
ing in his hands a gorgeous orange 
Peruvian lily (A/stroemeria auran- 
tiaca). 

After pointing out the brown pen- 
cilings on the velvety petals of this 
lily and calling attention to the size 
and the shape of the leaves, the speak- 
er could well go into his discussion of 
the flower. I can hear him describe 
how the Peruvian lily grows either 
from division of roots or from seeds, 
the first being a more practical 
method of propagation. As he goes 
into the details concerned with grow- 
ing this lovely flower, I can hear him 
stress that the roots may be planted 
from October on until spring (speak- 
ing now of California) and that only 
firm stock which is not too dry should 
be used. 

The speaker would remember to 
describe the exact method of setting 
the roots of this flower, advising his 
audience to plant the main root hori- 
zontally and five or six inches deep. 


knowledge of the plant approximating | 
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Unusual Iris Varieties 
that add new charm to the garden 


RE you familiar with the 
Of newer and finer varieties of 
Iris? If not, there's a revela- 
tion of flower loveliness in store for you. 


One of these—the San Gabriel Iris, 
just to describe one of the new varie- 
ties listed in our catalog—sometimes 
grows as tall as a man, and bears great 
fragrant blooms of lavender flushed 
with rosy mauve, several on each stem. 
These delicate flowers when cut will 
keep fresh and beautiful for several 
days. Foliage is green all winter 


and is wonderfully adapted for land- 
scaping. 

This is just one of 500 unusual Irises 
grown by us. And we are constantly 
adding improved introductions. Plant 
some of these new Iris varieties now— 
and all spring and summer your family, 
your friends and your neighbors will 
be praising your garden. 


Send at once for our Free Illustrated 
Catalog, which describes all our many 
beautiful varieties of Iris. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA IRIS GARDENS 


960 New York Avenue, Pasadena, California 
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The only people who think that 
American Radiator heating is expensive 
are those who haven't looked into it!.... 
$60 per room, $1 or $2 per week to pay. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 
4O_west 40TH STREET, NEW YORK 


AND ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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FOR THIRTY YEARS 


SUNSET 
MAGAZINE 


has represented the 
West v. v v Upon this enviable 
record of stability it stands in 
its new dress, looks out upon its 
own territory and finds it good 


N ow more than 
ever before Sunset repre- 
sents a progressive West 
vvva West of families 
vvv of homes, gardens, 
recreation v v v a West of 
NewlIdeas v vy vv vv vy 


Tell your friends 
about this new Sunset v v wv Let 
them see your beautiful copy 
v vv the blank below is printed 
for their benefit as well as for 
your own ¥ v v A year’s enjoy- 
ment costs only one dollar v v v 


V 





ee 
Address SUNSET MAGAZINE ee attach money, money vee 


1045 Sansome Street or check to coupon. A bill if you 
San Francisco, California prefer, will be mailed you later- 


Please send Sunset to the name listed below— 


3 years $2 
1 year $1 
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He would remind his group that this 
lily needs a sunny situation and 
should be placed in light, well-drained 
soil. He would mention that water- 
ing should be held off to some extent 
until the new leaves appear. He 
would finally suggest to the audience, 
eager and alert by this time, that pa- 
tience is required to produce this 
flower since it takes a fil season to 
establish the plant, but that as years 
go on, the results are most gratifying. 
If this meeting were held in late sum- 
mer or fall I can picture a goodly 
number of that audience going home 
fully determined to try some Peruvian 
lilies another year. The nurseryman 
who so kindly gave his time to speak 
on this flower would, in turn, receive 
some orders and free publicity as a 
result of his afternoon’s work. 

If you are looking for some feature 
of unusual interest, perhaps you will 
like to put this “learn a western 
flower” idea on your emergency gar- 


den club shelf.—M. C. 


For the Garden Club Book Shelf 


ARDEN history does not say so, 

but I have a feeling that Prof. 
Edward A. White once went into a 
home where a dozen American Beauty 
roses were being choked to death in a 
narrow-necked vase. Fired with in- 
dignation at this and similar outrages 
against his flower friends, Professor 
White was moved to write “The 
Principles of Flower Arrangement.” 
And thousands of persons have been 
glad that he did write this interesting 
book, for it gives a wealth of informa- 
tion not easily obtainable from other 
sources. If you want to know how to 
arrange flowers and plants most effec- 
tively for the home, church, flower 
show or exhibition, you should have 
this 228-page, well-bound book, ‘““The 
Principles of Flower Arrangement.” 
If it is not on sale at your favorite 
book store, SUNSET MaAGaziNE will be 
glad to order it for you. Price $3.00 
in book shops, or $3.15 postpaid. 
Published by the A. T. De La Mare 
Co., Inc., New York. 


All garden clubs of the West are 
invited to contribute to this depart- 
ment of Sunset Macazine. Tell us 
what your club is doing, what you 
plan to do and what garden clubs in 
general can accomplish by working 
together. All letters used in . this 
department are paid for at manu- 
script rates. 
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It'S A GOOD IDEA 

to keep a bundle of clean shingles 
on hand for picnics. They make the 
finest trays imaginable. 
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WATER 


LILIES 


in your pool! 


VERY garden, large or small, 
Ge can have its lily-covered pool. 

It is such an inexpensive 
luxury. Our beautiful new 36-page 
illustrated catalog tells all about it. 
Contains full instructions for build- 
ing, planting and caring for pools of 
all kinds, including simple tub 
pools as well as formal and informal 
pools. It is free. Send for it. 

Over 100 varieties of rare water lilies and 
other pool plants are described in this new 
catalog—some beautifully illustrated in 
color. Our plants are most vigorous and 
hardy, prolific bloomers and of exceptional 
flower elegance. Low California prices, too 


SPECIAL COLLECTION 
OFFERS NOW 


1. Three choice blooming water lilies— 
August Koch (dark blue), Panama Pacific 


(rosy purple) and George $5 
Huster (Red Night Bloomer) POSTPAID 


2. COMPLETE TUB GARDEN— 
beautiful hardy water lily (white, copper 
or yellow) and 8 different supplementary 
plants for completely stock- $ 3 
ing an enjoyable tub garden POSTPAID 

3. Our popular MARLIAC trio—one 
beautiful canary yellow, one shell pink and 
one pure white—three free- $ 3 
blooming hardy water lilies POSTPAID 

Take advantage of these special offers 

without delay. Many other postpaid 


collections are described in the FREE 
CATALOG. Send today. 


JOHNSON 
Water Gardens 


Hynes, Calif. 


Box S-2 
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A Poet in a Raccoon 
Coat 
(Continued from page 38) 


when they left, I was invited to go 
with them “up to the house.” 

Our taxicab took us to a dignified 
and spacious house perched on a hill 
above the ancient capital. And to my 
surprise, although there were other 
people in various parts of the house 
when we arrived, Bynner proved to 
be the host. Could this, I speculated, 
be the “hermit’s hut in the desert” re- 
ferred to by the English novelist, 
Stephen Grahan, in his book Jn Quest 
of El Dorado? 

The house was a museum of Chinese 
carvings in wood and jade, and long, 
lovely scrolls of Chinese paintings— 
all of this strangely mingled with 
beautiful Indian jars, Mexican ser- 
apes, Navajo rugs. The library was 
books from floor to ceiling. The patio 
was a quiet pool in the moonlight 
beyond. 

Here, as in the restaurant, every- 
thing revolved around Bynner. He 
was the “‘life of the party.” He was 
asked to play the piano, to sing, to 
tell a story, to read a play—all of 
which he did with gusto. But the 
reading was best of all because of the 
rich, expressive voice I had noted be- 
fore. And there followed a hot liter- 
ary discussion as to its merits and 
faults. It was in manuscript, was by 
someone I had never heard of, and 
was being valiantly supported by our 
host against a fusillade of criticism. 


T last I began to reconcile the 

fact that this big rowdy and the 
poet I had visualized were one and the 
same; that this raucous story-teller 
was really the author of Grenstone 
Poems, The Beloved Stranger, and a 
dozen other volumes of exquisite 
verse. 

And gradually I saw how much it 
explained: it explained what I had 
heard of him as an indefatigable friend 
and advisor of more young poets than 
could be named. It explained the 


number of volumes which appear 
almost every season with the grateful 
dedication “To Witter Bynner.” It 
explained, too, that to be a poet, one 
need not look like one. 





IT’S A GOOD IDEA 


to have the tops of window boxes on 
a level with the window sills so that the 
full beauty of the plants may be en- 
joyed indoors as well as out-of-doors. 

























“For those that here 
we see no more” 


LL doubt is removed, all self- 

reproach replaced by the 

serene consciousness of a 

sacred duty faithfully performed 

when the crude methods of the past 

have been superseded by the use of 

the Galion Cryptorium, the under- 
ground mausoleum. 


Its graceful arch of time-defying, 
rust-resisting Armco iron is im 
pervious to moisture. Neither vio- 
lence nor strain, nor the ravages 
of consuming nature can prevail 
against the security of its walls. Its 
protection outlasts the generation 
to which its contents are a hallowed 
memory. 


The Galion Cryptorium is the an- 
swer of Science to the age-old 
search. Its beauty is symbolic of its 
purpose. And it is priced so mod- 
erately that cost ceases to be a con- 
sideration when the ultimate in 
protection is desired. 


Leading funeral directors are pre- 
pared to demonstrate Cryptorium 
construction and operation. 


THE GALION METALLIC VAULT CO. ° 
Dept.S.3., Galion, Ohio 


GALION 


RYPTORIUM 


THE UNDER-GROUND MAUSOLEUM 
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BEAUTY 

Picea d her Friends 


UT she aever told them why. For years 

her skin was dull and sallow. Pimples, 

blotches and blemishes marred her chance 
of beauty. But not any more. 


Tiny calcium wafers worked their won- 
ders for her. Gentle internal cleansers— 
they quickly remove the cause: intestinal 
statis and poisonous wastes that dull the 
eye, blotch the skin and stupefy the mind 
and personality. 


A Five-Day Test of Calcium Wafers will 
work a wondrous change: soft, silken skin 
clear and free from faults! Bright, spark- 
ling eyes! Alert and vigorous in mind and 
body! No wonder that so many thousands 
of people find that an occasional sugar-coated 
calcium waferis all thetonicthat they need. 


Try them—at our expense. 


r-- FULL BOX FREE -- 


t facut for full test—ample to prove the start- 
7 all value to you of Stuart’s Calcium Wafers— 

Il be sent ie. if you mail this coupon to the 
: Stuart Co., Dept.ci33, Marshall, Mich. 


4 WOW. civenccccccvcrcavecosesoccccsscncces 
ee ee ee 


At All Drug Stores: 10c or 60c sizes 


(gare cium 


Mercolized Wax 
Skin Young 


Remove all blemishes and discolorati ly using 











pure Mercolized Wax. Get an ounce, ne use as directed. 
Fine, almost invisible particles of aged skin peel off, until all 
defeots, such as pimples, liv er spots, tan, freckles and large 
pores have ppeared. Skin is beautifully clear, soft and 
velvety, and face looks years younger. Mercolized Wax 
brings out the hidden beauty. Te qu’ remove wrink- 
ses and other — lines, use this face lotion: 1 ounce pow- 

premmeamen and 1 half pint witch hazel. At Drug Stores. 


BUNIONS 


and swollen, tender joints . 
quickly relieved. Safe,sure. 
Prevent shoe pressure. 

Atalldrug.shoeand dept. stores, 35¢ 


Dr Scholl's 









ca 
7 INiO- ads For free sample, write 
The A. Scholl Mfg. Co., Chicage 
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Does 


By Jean 


ROM stage and movie screen 

and printed page, we are urged 

daily to “face the facts.” One 

of the ways of obeying this 
command is to stand before a full- 
length mirror and there, in a strong 
light, give thought and study to one’s 
personal appearance. After a few 
minutes spent in the consideration of 
the ensemble, it is wise to sit down 
and study details. It must all be done 
hopefully and optimistically, of course, 
never letting the feeling of “Oh, 
what’s the use? This is the way I 
look and I suppose I’ll never be any 
better looking,” creep in. 

First, how do you like your general 
appearance? Are you forty pounds 
too heavy, or haggardly thin? (If the 
first, get a copy of the little book, 
“Get Rid of That Fat,” by Samuel 
Blythe, which gives the very best 
advice we have ever found on that 
heavy subject. It is an account of 
his own loss of excess weight by fol- 
lowing the rules laid down for him by 
Dr. W. D. Sansum of Santa Barbara 
Cottage Hospital.) Do you stand 
erect, with an easy but dignified pos- 
ture? What do you do with your 
hands? And how about your feet? 
Do your toes turn straight ahead as 
they should when you stand and walk? 
Do you hold your head up, or let it 
droop apologetically? If you are tall, 
the chances are that you have fallen 
into the latter fault. 

Are your stocking seams straight? 
The heels of your shoes straight, not 
in the least run-over? Are your skirts 
a becoming length? There is no one 
correct length for skirts, you know. 
Every woman and girl must discover 
what is the best length for herself, and 
abide by that discovery. Be sure that 
there are no glimpses of pale pink 
bloomers showing beneath the hem of 
your skirt, or worse yet, an expanse 
of bare leg above rolled stockings. It 
is not on the grounds of morality I am 
objecting; it is merely that a two-inch 
expanse of bare skin above a wadded 
stocking-top is far from good-looking, 
besides being in poor taste. 


Mirror Tell You? 
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Your 


Ashcroft 


Do your dresses fit well across the 
shoulders? Do your sleeve-seams fall 
in exactly the right spot, or do they 
sag down off your shoulders? No 
matter how expensive a frock may be, 
its effect is ruined if it has this fault. 
Consider, also, how your dresses fit 
around the waist and hips. The pres- 
ent styles do not permit a great deal 
of fullness, it is true, but there should 
be no strained effect anywhere. 

And do be careful as to the length 
and placing of the belt of every dress! 
One that is too loose rides up in back 
and drops down in front, or vice versa, 
in most ungraceful manner. One 
that is too snug is equally bad-looking, 
for one is sure to bulge slightly over 
both edges. A belt should be just the 
right length to fit one’s circumference 
at exactly the right place—the right 
place, of course, being dictated largely 
by the season’s styles. The belt 
should go straight around one with no 
dips or sags. 


HAVE not mentioned corsets or 

girdles, which are necessary to 
the successful wearing of the present 
styles in dresses. Do be sure to have 
every corset fitted, and then put it on 
properly; have it pulled well down at 
the back and sides, leaving it slightly 
higher in front. This arrangement will 
cause the girdle to press against your 
diaphragm, holding it in, and remind- 
ing you to stand erect for the sake of 
comfort. 

Now, sit down in a chair, watching 
yourself i in the mirror as you seat 
yourself. Do you do it gracefully? 
How about rising? And how about 
the effect when you cross your knees 
as most of us do? 

Now put on your hat and coat, 
scarf and gloves, as you usually wear 
them when you are just running down 
town on an errand. Do you look 
smart? There are two chances for 
error: one, in the selection of clothing, 
the other in the wearing of it. Taking 
it for granted that your choice is good, 
do you put your coat on neatly, seeing 
that it does not wrinkle diagonally 
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dulis eyes 


Don’t let dust rob your eyes 
of their sparkle, but use 
Murine daily to rid them of ir- 
ritating particles and keep them 
clear and bright. Harmless! 


RINE, 









Rock-A-Bye 
For Baby 


Combination Stand and 
Swing can be placed in any 
part of the house, porch 
or lawn. Stand of white 
enameled wood and swing 
of white washable duck. 
At dealers or by express. 

SEND FOR CATALOG of 
nursery accessories. 


Perfection Mfg. Co. 


2703 N. Leffine well 
8T. LOUIS. MO. 




















Complete $6°° 














Protect your skin, scalp and hair from 
infection and assist the pores in the 
elimination of waste by daily use of 


Cuticura Soap 


25c. Everywhere 























In Your Living Room 


Moore Push-less 
ers 


{7 he Hanger with the Twist) 
Safely hold heavy pictures without 


marring walls, 
10c Pkts. Everywhere 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Phila. 


No hammer needed when you use 
MOORE PUSH-PINS 















SPRINGFIELD RIFLE, Model 1903 





" Assembled and Refinished 
8344 pounds, 43 inches long, 24 inch barrel. Offered 


without bayonet, $19.50. Packing charge 50c extra. 
Ball cartridges $3.50 ond 100. New catalog. illustrated, 
380 pages of Army Navy equipment, pistols, guns, 


uniforms, saddles, for 50 cents. 
Special new circular for 2c stamp. Established 1865. 
Sons, 501 B’way, N..Y. City 


Francis 
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across the front, due to careless fast- 
ening? Do you put on your hat at the 
correct angle for that particular style 
of hat? Is your scarf fresh, and do 
you put it on neatly or carelessly? Are 
your gloves clean, and do you wear 
them smartly? 

This is a long cross-examination, 
but not complete even yet. It is 
necessary, in checking up on one’s 
looks, first to discover how good or 
bad her general appearance really is, 
and then, realizing that the general 
effect is made up of countless details, 
to study each one and decide what 
should be done to improve it. 

In future articles, we shall discuss 
the specific things to be done in behalf 
of good looks, 








to dry brushes with the bristle side 
down. 
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O WOMEN who would observe the 

formalities and the fashion, No. 4711 
Eau de Cologne is a daily essential. A mildly astrin- 
gent base for cosmetics, a refreshing adjunct to the 
bath, a lotion superb, a gently stimulating restorative 
when one is fatigued—a priceless aid to feminine al- 
lure! And, for gentlemen, the perfect conclusion to 
tub or shower, and an exhilarating yet soothing com- 
plement of the morning shave! 


Di Eau de 


Cologne 


In the bottle with ge) 
blue-and-gold label 
Made in U.S. A. by 
Mulhens & Kropff, Inc. 
25 West 45th St., New York 


























Facing the Music 


(Continued from page 51) 


than formerly, and I used that bal- 
ance to pay the bills on my black list. 
It took several months to wipe the 
slate clean, but it surely was worth 
the effort a hundred times over. 

As the old bills were wiped out, and 
the amount on hand which we could 
use for personal expenses became 
larger, I noticed the atmosphere in 
our home cleared up and we entered 
into the happy third period of our 
married life. 

Even now, after six years in this 
third period, I won’t say that it is 
always sunshine, and I’m sure I 
wouldn’t appreciate it if it were, but 
when the clouds begin to gather, I 
just “Face the Music” and fit my 
pattern to my material. This may 
mean spending our vacation in our 
own back yard the year Billie has his 
tonsils taken out, but just the same 
we are living in perfect harmony, 
buying two modern bungalows, driv- 
ing an automobile, playing a baby 
grand piano and systematically sav- 
ing for the days to come. 

I have a little framed motto in my 
sewing room upstairs, which I often 
read when I am darning stockings for 
little Billie, and it surely has stiffened 
my back-bone more than once, so I 
will repeat it here: “Most any poor 
old fish can float, and drift along and 
dream, but it takes a regular live one 
to swim against the stream.” 
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aw) Beauties 
/ Have Used It 
tor 40 Years! 





Allthis time KREMOLA Face Cream has been the most 


cherished beauty secret of thousands of women — provirg 
its wonderful power to beautify and “‘youthify’’ the skin. 
The woman who is young and beautiful should haveit;and 
she who is past her 
prime must getits 
marvelous help in 
poe ay a 
Makes the Smoothing lines an 

. . whiteni the skin. 
Skin Beautiful Becauee ‘of the cura- 
tive, purifying qualities Kremolais remarkably effectivein 
Eczema and other skin troubles. At your dealer’s, or sent 
postpaid by mail. Large package $1.25. Writeforfree book. 







Beauty Dr.C.H. Berry Co. 
FREE ¢o0k ita 











It’s a Good Idea 
to send your 


Good Ideas 


to 
Sunset Magazine 


vvyv 


Note the ones sprinkled 
through this copy of Sunset 
Magazine. Surely you have 
some worth passing along. One 
dollar will be paid for each idea 
that can be used. Address 
Dept. B, Sunset Magazine, 1045 
Sansome St., San Francisco. 
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The toilet, too, 


can sparkle 








Frienps coming for 
the week-end ... or 
an evening of bridge 

. clean towels in the bathroom . . . 
fresh soap.... Oh! If that toilet 
were not so stained and discolored. 
Sani-Flush can clean it... almost 
in a moment make it sparkle! 

Just sprinkle a little Sani-Flush 
into the toilet bowl, following direc- 
tions on the can. Then flush, stains 
and incrustations disappear. Foul 
odors are banished, for Sani-Flush 
reaches the hidden, unhealthful trap. 

Sani-Flush leaves the toilet spar- 
kling. It is harmless to plumbing 
connections. Use it frequently. Keep 
a can handy all the time. 

Buy Sani-Flush at your egg 
drug or hardware siore, 25c. 
Canada, 35c. 


Sani-Flush 


Cleans Closet Bow! 1s Without Scouring 


Tue Hycrienic Propucts Co. 
Canton, Ohio 
Also makers of Melo . . . a real water softener 
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Boys’ Camps 
vs 
Boy Scamps 


7, VY ¥ 


Before you tell your young 
son that “of course he can’t 
go away tocampnextsummer ’, 
read thearticle on boy camp life 


In the April Issue 
of 


Sunset Magazine 
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Before You Build 
that New Home 


By Charles 


HERE is much more to the 

planning of a new home than 

merely deciding on its archi- 

tectural style and the num- 
ber of rooms it is to have. Indeed, it 
is by giving, in advance, thoughtful 
consideration to the multiplicity of 
little things that the completed home 
is made the more nearly ideal, the 
more likely to prove a lasting joy. 
One contemplating building should, 
therefore, begin early to compile some 
sort of list of the smaller features and 
details to be incorporated into the 


plans, to safeguard against their 
possibly being overlooked or for- 
gotten. 


+k +b 


Architects usually submit to their 
clients, for approval, pencil sketches 
of the plans before making them up 
in finished form. These should be 
gone over carefully, painstakingly— 
room by room. Not only should the 
room arrangement, the location of 
doors and windows, and the other 
principal points be studied and visual- 
ized, but especially should one be sure 
that the plans show the desired built- 
in features and other equipment. If 
one has prepared in advance a list of 
features and details wanted, it is well 
to check it over in comparison with 
the sketches. 


+ a +k 


The written specifications, when 
ready, should likewise be carefully 
read and studied. Properly prepared, 
they will be explicit in their descrip- 
tion of proposed construction, not 
vague or indefinite. They will specify 
kinds and grades of materials to be 
used—for walls, floors, roofs, and so 
forth. They will give ingredient pro- 
portions for cement work; state 
whether sheathing is to be employed, 
and the kind; describe the manner of 
bracing and fireblocking; list the kind 
or quality of any brick to be included 
in the work, and so on. Also, either 


from the high chair. 








to make a box sofa cushion covered with bright- 
colored oilcloth for the youngster just graduating 


Alma Byers 


in them or in the plans, the dimensions 
of the principal framing timbers 
should be definitely fixed, as well as 
the spacing of floor joists, studding, 
rafters, and other such timbers. This 
is especially important, as there will 
then be no excuse on the part of the 
contractor for using, for instance, 
two - by - three - inch studding, when 
two-by-four-inch or larger is expected, 
nor for spacing the floor joists twenty 
or twenty-four inches apart on cen- 
ters, when sixteen or eighteen-inch 
spacing is wanted. In brief, one 
should know exactly what he is going 
to get, or be able to demand, for his 
money before it is too late. 


k k ik 

Liberal window lighting for all 
rooms is, ordinarily, very much to be 
desired. However, in going over the 
plans of the proposed new home, one 
should bear in mind the need of suit- 
able wall space for the piano, for the 
beds in the sleeping rooms, and for 
the various other items of furniture 
requiring such locations. The plans, 
drawn to the scale of one inch equal- 
ling a certain number of feet, will en- 
able one to determine whether such 
wall spaces are provided for, and 
whether they are of ample breadth to 
accommodate the pieces of furniture 
for which intended without inter- 
ference with some door or window. 


k k *k 

The placing of electric light fixtures 
is another important detail, especially 
in regard to bedrooms and possible 
dressing rooms. In all probability, 
some of them will be of the bracket 
type. These should be given loca- 
tions that will conform, in the prac- 
tical sense, with the logical placing of 
dressers and other such furniture. 
Naturally, one will also want wall 
plugs for electrical floor and table 
lamps; and not only should they be 
installed at the time of building, but 
should be provided in sufficient num- 
ber, suitably distributed throughout 
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the rooms, to assure the lamps being 
given desirable locations in relation 
to the placing of the furniture. Such 
connections installed while building 
is in progress cost very little in com- 
parison with the cost of later installa- 
tion. It is also well, no doubt, to 
include one especially for the electric 
radio. 
i + 
The drainboards of kitchen sinks 
are commonly given an elevation of 
about thirty-six inches. This is quite 
satisfactory for the woman of average 
height, but in certain instances it may 
be either too high or too low to con- 
stitute a comfortable working surface. 
In building one’s own home, this is a 
matter that should be regulated espe- 
cially to suit the user. Stationary 
wash-tubs are now usually made with 
supporting standards which enable 
them to be raised or lowered. If other 
than this kind is used, one should 
make sure at the time of installation 
that its height is suited to the person 
who will use it. 
a Sy 
A cover for the stationary wash- 
tub, made of boards held together 
with small cleats, constitutes a very 
serviceable little convenience, both 
as a sort of table and as an aid to 
keeping the tub clean. It may be 
made removable, or may be fastened 
to the wall above the tub with hinges, 
after the fashion of a lid. Such a 
cover can, of course, be made by any- 
one, at any time. 
k *k 
A definite place for locating the 
telephone should be decided on at the 
time of building, and a means of mak- 
ing the necessary wiring connections 
be provided. This precaution will 
help to safeguard against marred walls, 
often quite damaging. A special little 
shelf or table, with a place under- 
neath for the telephone directory, is 
often provided for the purpose, 
usually in the hall, unless one has a 
library or study. 
+ h 
A door or two set with a full-length | 
mirror makes a very appreciable con- | 
venience. Such mirrors are best 
suited to bedrooms, using closet doors 
for the purpose, which permits their 
being swung to any desired position. 
+k *k + 
Liberal closet space is always a big 
asset in the work of keeping a home in 
order. It is doubtful, in fact, if a} 
home can ever have too many closets. | 
There will, in every case, of course, be | 
at least one for each sleeping room. | 
These bedroom closets should be 
about as large as floor space will per- 
mit, and, wherever feasible, they 
should be so placed as to have a small | 
window in an outside wall, to aid in| 
their ventilation. A special closet for | 
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Note Size and 
Beauty of Bloom 


MISSION ZINNIA 


Balloon Flowered 


CALIFORNIA 


Go wonderfully improved Zinnia isa Giant Crimson-Scarlet Shades, mixed 
\D revelation in color and size. A sturdy, Giant Orange Shades, mixed 
long’stemmed strain, growing about three Gisac Braman Vellow Sleades ariced 
Giant Rose and Pink Shades, mixed 
Giant Pastel Shades, mixed 


feet high. Thrive anywhere. Order now for 
May planting. This offer will not appear 
again this season. 


Giant American Beauty “Dahlia Seeds 
Califormia Prize Winners. Double flowers 6 to 12 
inches across, every color imaginable. Plant April; 
bloom from July till frost. Send for 100 seeds 
(make 100 tubers). © * * © «© $1.00 


GET OUR CATALOG of special collection offers 











Gentlemen: 

Enclosed find $_ _____ ler which please send 
(} California Mission (Balloon Flowered) Zinnia Collection. 
(_) Giant Beauty Dabiia : 
() California Wild Flower Collection. (—) Free Catalog. 
Name. 
Address 
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5 LARGE 
PACKETS 


4 for i 





California Wild Flowers $2.50 Value, $1.00 


Large collection of nearly every California annual wild 
flower, including the poppies and lupine. Guaranteed to 
grow in any state in the Union, Canada and Europe. 
5 big 50c packetsfor - ° * * + $1.00 


FRASER & SON 


Fraser Building, Pasadena, Calif. 


“CALIFORNIA GROWN, NATIONALLY KNOWN” 


Original seeds grown in god 
Busch Gardens, Pasadena—Built by us. 








earn to hea 


LANDSCAPE 
ARCHITECT 











Write Today for Details. 
AMERICAN LANDSCAPE SCHOOL 
Combined with National School of 
ndscape Desi 


Big fees; pleasant healthful work; a 
dignified , uncrowded profession offering 
ytemarkable opportunities. Immedi- 
ate income possible, many students 
more than pay for course from fees earn- 
ed while studying. Graduates are earn- 
ing $50 to $200 a week. Our course is es- 
pecially suitable for western conditions 


30 Plymouth Bldg. Ties Maines, lowa 


The man who knows Oil uses 


LUI) Because 


It is made by the refiners of the 
world’s best watch and chro- 
nometer oil with the same exact- 
ing care. Only the best is good 
enough for fine guns, reels and 
casting lines. As essential to their 
well being as the oil in a watch. 
If unable to obtain Nyoil send to 
us direct 35¢ for handy cans. 
WM. F. NYE, Inc. 


Oil refiners for over half a century 
Dept C NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 
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1—Cutworm 2—Snail 3—Slug 


uick 
Death 


To cutworms, snails, slugs, ear- 
wigs, sowbugs, grasshoppers 


When You Use 
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wraps, located either in the entrance 
hall or off the living room, is also quite 
desirable, and perhaps in the rear 
hall can be found room for a spare 
clothes or general-purpose closet. 
Sometimes this last-mentioned closet 
is finished—walled and _ ceiled—in 
cedar, for keeping furs and the better 
woolen garments. Indeed, one such 
closet, whether it be given a place in 
a hall or in one of the bedrooms, is an 
especially desirable feature, and its 
being lined with cedar ordinarily adds 
but comparatively little to the cost. 
There, too, of course, should be a 
small closet somewhere off the kitchen 
or rear-entry porch for brooms and 
such articles, and many housewives 
find a special closet for pots and pans, 
equipped with hangers or racks, an 
admirable kitchen convenience. If 
space permits, one will find a closet 
more or less expressly designed for 
storing the sewing machine out of 
sight, or for concealing a wall bed of 
some kind, still another worthy 
accessory of the home. 


~ 





This New Way! 


ESTROY these unsightly 
and destructive pests in your | 
garden with Snarol, the proved | 
scientific method that has won 
the approval of thousands of | 
home owners, gardeners and 
nurserymen everywhere. | 


Yousimply broadcast this ready 
prepared meal on the ground 
about the plants and vegetation. 
The pests eat the meal as a food 
and are quickly destroyed. 

Unlike old time methods, Snarol is 
non-injurious to plants and vegetation 
when used according to simple direc- 
tions. Also, water will not harm Snarol 
—in fact it works best when damp. This 
feature makes it ideal for use where 
rain and sprinkling cause wet garden 
conditions. 

Act today for plant protection and 
freedom from these unsightly pests. 
For sale at seed stores, hardware deal- 
ers and leading drug stores in conven- 
ient 1 Ib. and 3 lb. packages and 15 lb. 
bags. If more convenient write Dept. 
83, Antrol Laboratories, Inc., 651-53 
Imperial Street, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, for free 24-page pamphlet and 
name of your nearest dealer. 


Stop Ants 


a companion product to Snarol, quick! 
kills ls Argcatine end other sweet eating ants. ard 


ye pp te Fs 


Use Antrol 


unarol 


The National Pest Control 
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ITs A GoaD IDEA 


to build circular garden benches so 
that the occupants may face each 
other while chatting. 


= 2 al 
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Sleeping porches, receiving an abun- 
dance of natural light as they usually 
do, should be finished—both wood- 
work and walls — in at least moder- 
ately dark colors, in spite of the fact 
that many architects and decorators 
recommend white. Light, soft green 
or gray will help to temper the early 
morning glare, lend a suggestion of 
coolness, and make the porch or room 
easier to keep looking clean. The cur- 
tains and drapes may also be selected 
with a view to softening the profusion 
of light. 


+ t se 


There are doubtless many other 
points on home building that might 
well be brought to the embryo 
planner’s attention. The wise pros- 
pective home-builder, unless already 
considerably experienced, begins well 
in advance to glean ideas wherever he 
can find them that will possibly be 
helpful in the coming undertaking. 
Naturally, one cannot expect to make 
use of all of them in a single home, 
but he is, as a result of this idea assem- 
bling, the better able to choose judi- 
ciously and to have the house of his 
dreams realized. 
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“You can go 
20 miles on less 
than a gallon 

of gasoline” 


BEWARE! 
Inflammable clean- 
ing fluids may dis- 
figure you for life 
or kill you outright 
za, —then it’s too late 
hia Safetys Sake-demand 


CARBONA 


oad 
Cle aning Flu a 
Removes Grease S 
Without Injury to Fabric or 
Does it Quickly and Easily 


Send for free booklet ‘‘All — ‘Ri 
Hew te Avoid Them in Re bun, Bos 
Carbona Products 





Co., 314 W a SCNY.C. 
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ALIFORNIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL roa BOYS 

o Cellege Preparation. Fally 

Accredited. Junior College. 

Lower Schoo! General 

and Elective Courses. Thoroughly equipped. Modern 

ireproof buildings. Music, Athletics, Riding, Swimming. For 
‘tatalog address the Headmaster, Box S, Covina, California. 





San Diego Army and Navy Academy 
Junior Unit R. O. T. C. 
“The West Point of the West’’ 


“Crass M” rating of War Department. Fully accredited. 
Preparatory to college, West Point and Annapolis. Separate 
lower “— for young boys. Summer sessions. Located on 
bay and ocean. Land an and water sports all year. Christian 
influences. Catalog, . A. Davis, President, Box S$, 
Pacific Beach Station, = Diego, Cal. 


Classified Advertising 


GLADIOLUS BULBS 


Gladiolus—Healthy, good bloomers. Far north- 

ern grown. 100 small assorted bulbs $1.50. Catalog 

—_ 5 Dodropin Glad Gardens, 334 Main St., Lewis- 
nD, oO. 

















PATENTS 
Patents. Send for Free Booklet. Highest 
ref . Best results. Promptn assured. 
Send mone or drawing for and advice. 


examination 
Watson Coleman, Patent Attorney, 724 Ninth 
8t., N. Ww. Washington, D.C. 





HELP WANTED 


Men—Interested obtaining information 
about work meee ho 4 —. America write 
for free list. Sens by. Se 
Bureau, 14,600 Alma, it, Mia 


Agents—$50. wee. selling shirts. No capi- 
tal or Paaaaee need ns in advance. 
Established 40 years. Samples Free. Madison Com- 
pany, 564 Broadway, New York. 











SONG WRITERS 


ters: Substantial Advance Royalties 
pe r a work. Anyone wes 
or 





pon gh 
1674 Broadway, New Yor 


Honest song composing service by legitimate writer 
ad cod penn ens > o a he me anes. 

— oa expert copy w rea- 
sonable. Healy, Liberty Theatre, Oelesede Springs. 








M'‘scellaneous 
ences eng rods = a 2 money bask 
arene T D. ioe. a 68 we inn Elgin, 4 








42 Miles On 1 Gallon of Gas—Wenderful new 
Yager Moisture Humidifier and Carbon elimina 
All autos. 1 furnished to test. 





a C-51 Wheaton, Ill. 
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OTHING could be 
more business-like, 
by way of re-intro- 


Willard Johnson 








when the first orchestral per- 
formance without the guid- 
ance of a conductor was her- 











ducing ourselves 
(Do we spell our name with a 
“t”?? No, we do not.) than 
to misquote ourselves in the 
following journalistic man- 
ner: I 
Mr. Johnson, whose page 
(which he whimsically dubs 
Pacific Coasting) was inaug- Xx", 
urated in the Sunset Maga- VA 
zine last month, announced * 
today that his policy remains [% 
unchanged and that he will 
by no means consider altering | 
his platform despite the pres- y 
ent National Crisis. Before |x 
a large and enthusiastic aud- 
ience he reiterated this after- 
noon his determination to 
slide down whatsoever hills 
he chooses, Parnassian or 
otherwise, and he further k 
« 





l 


stated: “If such wayward 
coasting takes me as far 
afield as Telegraph Hill in 
San Francisco or as the banks 
of Cherry Creek in Denver, I 
shall not shirk. (Laughter). 
Nor shall I hesitate, should 
the occasion arise, to beard 
Mr. Douglas Fairbanks him- 
self in his lair, or to slide 
down the most frightening 
embankment, unaided even by an 
alpenstock, should I note a facetious 
comment lurking at the bottom of 
such a declivity.” (Applause.) 

This seems to cover the situation 
pretty well. 

t ? t 

HEN one orders a sandwich 

nowadays, one may get, appar- 
ently almost anything. Yesterday we 
ordered what we were naive enough to 
suppose would be a very simple dish: 
a fried egg sandwich. Imagine our 
embarrassment when a large platter 
was set before us which resembled a 
pictorial relief map of a Polynesian 
island! 

The central range of mountains, 
quite rugged and alarmingly precipi- 
tous, was made of potato salad. A 
little outlying coral reef of ripe olives 
enclosed a cunning bay of ee 


N 
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OUR ALMANAC FOR Y 


MARCH 


WEATHER: Everybody has heard 
of March winds. Well, it seems that 
despite the years and years we have 
been having March winds, in March, 
we are still going to have March winds 
in March. Business as usual. 


HOROSCOPE: Last night Orion 
was lying stretched out on the horizon 
right on top of his sword! Just think 
what that means. It means things aren’t 
what they should be by a long shot. 
The thing to do is to tack another 
amendment onto the constitution. 


BIRDS & FLOWERS: O Vio- 
laceae, Iridaceae, Compositae, Nemo- 
phila insignus! In other words, Oh 


gosh, look at the Johnny-Jump-ups, 
Iris, Dandelions and Baby-Blue-Eyes! 


8 


alded as a unique event at 
Carnegie Hall in New York, 
we thought nothing of it. But 
now that we are reminded of 
Ernest Bloch by the recent 
hullabaloo about his new 
symphony, “America,” and 
by the article in Sunset last 
month about him, we remem- 
ber at once what he said a 
long time ago about conduct- 
ing. He was told of a man in 
Pittsburgh who maintained 
an entire orchestra in order 
that he might himself be the 


~ Wh x/ *D 


* 
*& 


UE: 





* leader. ‘‘Vell,”’ said the in- 
* imitable composer, “has he 
m got nice legs? Do the vimmen 
like him? That’s all that is 





necessary to be a good con- 


=| ductor!” And so another 
bubble is busted. 
a ? ’ > 


N unkind reader was an- 
noyed with us for being so 
highbrow as to call the wild 
lilac by even a half of its 
Latin name — ceanothus — 
and he (she, to be exact) has 














white china. One of the principal 
islands off the coast (probably the 
naval training base) was fortuitously 
constructed of a dill pickle; and the 
broad fertile plains of the eastern sec- 
tion were represented by a clean, 
smooth square of buttered bread, 
which we might normally have ex- 
pected to be the top of the sandwich. 
The uplands on the west coast, we 
finally perceived, were none other 
than the fried egg itself, cleverly 
concealed beneath virgin parsley for- 
ests. And around the whole were 
realistic dashing green waves of lettuce. 

“What a picture!” we exclaimed, 
entranced. 

t t 

Unfortunately, we have the habit 
of putting two and two together and 
making all sorts of things: four, five, 
three, a pun and what not. Recently, 
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written us a nasty letter say- 
ing that the vulgarest name 
of all for the plant is Tick- 
Bush. Disgusting. But it 
reminds us to warn you that although 
this is the season when the wild lilac 
blooms, it is also the season when the 
wood-ticks are most plentiful and 
vicious. Turpentine or alcohol are 
supposed to make the little dears 
retreat, once they are imbedded in 
your skin; but we have found that 
determined tail-pulling followed by 
capital punishment is the best method. 
t ? t 

A. M. S. sends us a note: 

“Miss Elaine Stewart,” says our 
up-state weekly, “is being expen- 
sively entertained before departing 
for her new home in Seattle.” 

May her dinner checks never grow 
less! And may all our readers become 
imbued with the same sweet spirit of 
helpfulness that A. M. S. has shown, 
and send us similar nuggets that they 
pick up in their own private coasting. 
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ee” 
a Glorious »** Mellow 
j Sunshine +++ 
Soft «+ Balmy 
Breezes 





. radiate health, joy and happi- 
ness throughout South Africa while 
the bitter cold of late winter drives 
you indoors at home. 


outh Africa 


is truly a year round travel land... 
climate always invigorating ...a 
land of glorious sunshine, romance, 
mystery and wonder ...a land of 
warmth, of beauty, of glorious 
flowers and luxuriant fruits ... aland 
of comfort, gaiety, and sport, where 
majestic scenery and age old mys- 
teries thrill you. 





It is the only place in the world 
where you see 
Speedy, Preening Ostriches 
Kruger Big Game Preserve 
Glorious Cape Peninsula 
Acres of Diamonds 
7000 feet Deep Gold Mines 
Mysterious Zimbabwe Ruins 
The Magic Cango Caves 
Barbaric Bantu War Dances 
Quaint Colorful Kafhr Kraals 
The Mighty Drakensberg 
Mounta.ns 
Majestic Victoria Falls 
If sports interest you, enjoy surf 
bathing on unrivalled sea-beaches 
—sea angling from rock bound 
coasts for the finest sporting fish of 
the world—trout fishing in Golden 
Rivers—the angler’s paradise—golf 
on sporty courses midst nearby tow- 
ering mountains—year-round out- 
door tennis on fast, true, antheap 
courts. 
You travel on comfortable railroads 
or along fine motor roads with mod- 
ern hotels to rest in. 
Write for Booklet TH-7 and fully 


illustrated travel literature to 


South African Government Bureau 
11 Broadway 


New York City 
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Paint Pointers 


RY painting small pieces ot 
furniture with two coats of 
quick-drying lacquer. While 


| the second coat is still wet, dip a dry 


paint brush (one about an ‘inch wide) 
into either gold or copper bronze and 
hold it near, not on, the drying lacquer, 
blowing on the brush in the direction 
of the painted object. The powder 
will blend itself with effectiveness into 
the lacquer. Baskets and even furni- 
ture can be improved in the same 


fashion. 
* * & 


Don’t throw away the gilt bird 
cage which has become tarnished or 
seems out-of-date. One of the new 
fast drying brushing lacquers will 
completely rejuvenate it in a few 
minutes. Try lacquering the cage old 
ivory or even a gayer color. For the 
fine mesh on the cage a few drops of 
thinner should be used in the lacquer. 


* * * 


After buying new oilcloth for the 
kitchen table make sure that it will 
give the maximum of wear. When it 
is tacked down give it a couple of 
coats of colorless shellac. This will 
guarantee much longer wear and pots 
and pans will not stick toit. In addi- 
tion the oilcloth can be kept clean 
more easily, merely by using a damp 
cloth. 

* * * 


Painting or varnishing the insides 
of cupboards and drawers has proved 
a great improvement over the old 
methods of lining them with paper. 
In the first place, they are more easily 
cleaned, since dust and dirt cannot 
burrow into the wood, but remains on 
the hard surface ready to be wiped off 
with a damp cloth. They present a 
much more attractive appearance 
when opened to view, and are an in- 
centive to keep better order. If 
drawers where linens are kept are 
painted blue, the linens will not_be- 
come yellow. 

* * 


Here is a practical method for con- 
serving your books and at the same 
time making them sanitary for han- 
dling. A coat of shellac applied to 
the outer cover preserves the surface 
and colors, and gives it a smooth, non- 
absorbent character which is wash- 
able and practically germ-proof. The 
shellac treatment is particularly ideal 
for children’s books, which are sub- 


ject to hard use and little care; like- 


wise for the cook book. The idea is a 
good one, too, for rare old editions, 
since the shellac forms a moist-proof 
wear-resisting coat which will pre- 
serve the cover indefinitely.—J. S 
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THE 
Doorway of mnenitelity 








Enter the doorway of 
this popular hostelry and you feel at home. 
There’s an atmosphere of cordial welcome 
which marks the difference between the 
Hollywood Plaza and ordinary hotels. 


Your room, too, has that added touch 
of distinction. Pictures on the wall, over- 
stuffed furniture, a floor lamp and reading 
lamp... these are but a few of the features 
that make you feel at home. 

Pig’n Whistle Dining Service insures the 
best of food. Therefore, when you are next 
in Los Angeles be sure to investigate. 


THE HOLLYWOOD 


PLAZA 
HOTEL 


Vine Street at Hollywood Boulevard 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 


Foreign Work! 


Like to Travel— Does Romantic, Wealthy South 
l you? Unusual Opportunities for young men. 
American Employers pay fare and expenses. Big Pay Pay 
= Write for Free Information and Instructions, ‘How 

















to mace for Position.’’ No Obligations. Write 


UTH AMERICAN SERVICE BUREAU . 
14600 Alma hemes Detroit, Mich, 


(0 GARDEN 
DUST 
Halls Pests / 


The old problem of keeping pests 
and disease off your garden is no 
problem any more. This im- 
proved insecticide and fungicide 
does the whole job quickly, with- 
out fuss or muss. NICO GAR- 
DEN DUST takes the place of 
four different sprays. Nothing to mix. 
Apply with a handy duster. 1 and 5 lb. 


packages. All leading seed houses sell 
it. Try NICO GARDEN DUST. 


Write for free descriptive folder 


NICO DUST MFG. CO, 
2412 E. 57th St., Los Angeles 


USE INSTEAD Of SPRAY 
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SAN FRANCISCO 


GEARY at TAYLOR ST. 


A selected hotel for those 
who appreciate the best 
without extravagance 


540 rooms with bath 
Single, from $4 
Double, from $6 


EL MIRASOL 


Santa “Barbara 


one of California’s most 
charming beauty spots 
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REDUCED FREIGHT RATES 


Through Car Service on Household Goods and Automobiles 
From and to all parts of the East. Consult our nearest office before 
shipping. Cars carefully loaded and unloaded by experienced men. 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY 
Seven South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
San Franciseo, Monadnoek Bldg. Los Angeles, Van Nuys Bldg. 
Seattle, L. ©. Smith Bidg. Philadelphia, Drexel! Building 
Boston, Old South Building Cleveland, Hippodrome Bldg. 
New York, Equitable Life Bldg. Cincinnati, Atlas Bank Bldg. 
St. Louis, 1800 N. Broadway Buffalo, Ellicott Square 
Detroit, Transportation Bidg. 











Perfect for you in Chicago! 


Facing Lake Michigan and the Park... 
quiet and secluded, yet only 10 min- 
utes from the theatre, shopping and 


business center of the city... here are 
600 spacious outside rooms, each with bath. 
Every modern appointment — and a restaurant 
with a noted cuisine. Convenient to everything 
in Chicago. Rates are decidedly moderate. 


Write for illustrated booklet. 


Chicago Beach Hotel 
HYDE PARK BLVD., at LAKE MICHIGAN 
A. G. Pulver, V. P. & Gen. Mgr. 


Cuicaco, IL. 
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(Continued from page 9) 
that we know you 
find just what you want. 

What are the principal ports of call 


on one of the typical round-the- 
world tours? —H. M., Idaho. 


New York, Havana,Cristobal, 
Relea, Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Honolulu, Yokohama, Kobe, Shang- 
hai, Hongkong, Manila, Singapore, 
Penang, Colombo, Suez, Port Said, 
Alexandria, Naples, Genoa, Mar- 
seilles, and Boston. 
Some friends have invited me to 
join them in an auto trip to Yosemite 
Valley this summer. They are all 
horseback enthusiasts, and I hate 
: the sight of a horse. While they are 
bumping hither and yon on their nags, could I 
make use of the two good legs the Lord en- 
dowed me with?—Muiss H. J. F., Nevada. 
Certainly. You need legs to ride a 
horse, but if you insist on walking, 
there are plenty of delightful trails 
leading to the major points of interest 
in the Valley. In all probability, if 
you are a good walker, you will be 
able to reach any = near the 
Valley just as fast or faster than your 
friends. If you go to Half Dome, 
they will have to walk—pardon us, 
climb—the last mile or so, anyway. 
We advise you to make the trip by 
all means. Walking in the Valley is a 








popular sport, and you will never lack 
company, if you desire it. 
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I am planning a trip to Alaska this 
summer and I would like to know 
something about the “Inside Pas- 
sage” which I have heard mentioned 
frequently.—C. B. B., Idaho. 

You are planning a trip of extra- 
ordinary charm indeed. The “Inside 
Passage,” the most popular route to 
Alaska, takes you from Seattle to 
Skagway. The entire thousand miles 
is sheltered from the open sea by 
the long archipelago that stretches 
from Puget Sound to the Lynn Canal. 

It is a four day voyage with stops 
en route at Ketchikan, sometimes at 
Metlakatla, Wrangell, Petersburg; 
at the resplendent Taku Glacier, a 
mile long and from two to three hun- 
dred feet high; at Juneau, the capital; 
at the Treadwell Mine, and at Fort 
William H. Seward. 

As you go the ever-changing pano- 
rama of snow-crowned peaks, green 
islands, glaciers and cascades make 
the trip a continuous delight from 
start to — 
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Ir. A GOOD IDEA 


not to ask the manat the filling station 
a lot of questions while he is filling the 
tank of the automobile. Wait until he 
has finished and put the cap on the 
tank. Then pay the bill and ask how 
to go where. 
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ORLD’S greatest 
sport — “Evin- 
/ ruding!” More 
fun than flying. More 
thrills at 30 than from a 
car at 60 M. P. H 
Evinrude — world’s fast- 
est twin last year and 
winner of most endur- 
ance runs, offers still 
more power, more speed, 
more features for 1929. 
Four “twin” models — 21, 
6, 14 and 20 H.P., with 
light weights of 44, 58, 75 
and 95 Ibs. A size for every 
craft, from canoe to small 
cruiser. Waterproof ignition, 
easy starting made still easier, torpedo stream- 
line, pressure vacuum cooling (no moving 
parts), ball and roller bearings, self steering. 
Easy time payments as low as $31.10 down. 
Write for new free Evinrude Year Book. 
EVINRUDE MOTOR COMPANY 
2325 27th St. Milwaukee, Wis. 



















Division of Srigse & Stratton Corporation--Worid’s 
ers of portable gasoline engines. 
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Clark’s Famous Cruises 
NORWAY ofseraerin 
MEDITERRANEAN 
Cruise, $2 days, $600 to $1300 
ss ‘“Lancastria”’ sailing June 29 
Spain, Tangier, Algiers, Italy, Riviera, 
Sweden, Norway, Edinburgh, Trossachs, 
Berlin (Paris, London). Hotels, drives, fees, 
ete., included. 
M. T. Wright, Gen. Agt.. 625 Market St., San Francisco 
Ferguson Travel Service, 804 S. Spring St., L. A. 
Frank C. Clark, Times Building, New York City 








outh America 
A Summerland for Winter 
days... sunshine... flowers 
--.warmth...await you in 
South America now. See 
BUENOS AIRES in the 
midst of gay summer days, 


with its shops, race tracks, 
J arks, social life. Also 
ONTEVIDEO, the city of 
roses, with its colorful bath- 
ing beaches. And Santos, 
theworld famed coffeeport. 
Delightful summer fun in 
South America preceeded 
by a splendid cruise thru 
the Straits of Magellan 
aboard 12,000 ton McCor- 
mick Liners. Skip the long 
winter and go now! 
Reduced Round Trip Fares 
Write for descriptive literature! 


$2507 Way 
M-CO RMICK 


STEAMSHID CO. 
213 Market St., San Francisco 
206 West 8th St., Los Angeles 
109 Broadway, Portland 
1319 Fourth Avenue, Seattle 





























SEVERAL days before this March 
) issue of SUNSET went into the mails, 
we sent out a dozen or more advance 
proofs to various business men and _house- 
wives up and down the coast, asking for 
their comments. Another half dozen were 
handed to representative men here in San 


Francisco. 

W) E watched Paul Thompson’s face as he 
(NAY: {4 looked at the spring-like cover. “Why 
Bees do you want to spoil a beautiful pic- 
ture by sticking that ten-cent sign on it?” he 
roared. We explained at some length that 
since the selling price of Sunset had so re- 
cently been reduced to ten cents a copy we 
wanted to put the stamp in the most con- 
spicuous place, and so on and so on. After 
all our argument, Mr. Thompson, like one of 
“The Two Black Crows,” still contended 
that “even if it was a good idea he wouldn’t 
like it.” If you agree with him, you will be 
interested in knowing that pictures on future 
covers of Sunset will not be even slightly 
disfigured in this manner. And what fine 
covers are in store for you, each of them 
typically western and each painted by a 
western artist! Stanley Long, who painted 
this March cover; Maurice Logan, who did 
the colorful one for February; and all the 
other artists who are to furnish future cover 
designs will appreciate hearing how you like 
their work. 








HE advance proofs of this March issue 
{T } brought enthusiastic comments ex- 
(am) pressing approval of the article, “The 
Story of Utah’s Dixie,” by Frank J. Taylor. 
You whohave just finished reading this enter- 
taining description of a romantic land, will 
quite understand the approval of these earlier 
readers. We promise you many more such 
journeys into the land of adventure. 


UR next comment on this issue came 

from aman in Los Angeles, who, 
though connected with the Chamber 

of Commerce, blushingly asked us not to use 
his name. Without using the blindfold test, 
this gentleman registered genuine approval 
of the garden articles, especially liking, 
“Along the Primrose Path in Western 
Gardens,” by Sydney B. Mitchell. We are 
sure that this retiring young man (and all 
you other garden fans as well) will be de- 


lighted to know that this same Sydney 
Mitchell of the University of California, 
author of “Gardening in California” (which 
book is often called the western garden 
bible), is the garden consultant on SUNSET 
magazine, and that this article on primroses 


is the first in a series of flower articles from 


his talented typewriter. 


fi ROM a woman in Washington comes 
SS this comment: “ “The Kitchen Cabi- 
C2) net’ is the very best plan I have ever 
seen for presenting recipes in a magazine. I 
have already cut out every one and pasted 
them on cards in my filing cabinet, and am 
trying them on my family now, a new recipe 
every day. I hope you will tell us exactly 
how to cook artichokes and succini, and all 
the other western products, some of which I 
could not even spell when I came to this part 
of the country.” We are answering this good 
friend here by saying that the recipes printed 
in “The Kitchen Cabinet” will come from 
the best cooks in the West and that she is as- 
sured of a great variety of new and different 
recipes each month, all of them particularly 
suited to the needs and likings of western 
housekeepers. 


.ND here is another. “I’ve lived out 
EN here for three years now,” writes a 
' Portland friend, “but I must still be a 
tenderfoot, for I learned two things from 
your ‘Tips for Tenderfeet’ that I never had 
known before. Give us more of them—lots 


more!” How do the rest of you feel about it? 






\\ E whose job it is to select the articles 
A which go into each issue of SuNSET 
S329) appreciate sincerely these frank letters 
of comment. Now that you have this March 
copy in your hands, won’t you just thumb 
back through the pages and, while you are 
thinking about it, write us a letter telling 
what features you liked best, what ones you 
did not care for, and what you would like 
best to see in this, your own west coast 
magazine? Together, we can make Sunset 
truly the western magazine of good ideas— 
but we editors cannot do it without your 
help. 





But here we are at the end of another 
SuNSET, and so we must again say adios 


until next month. 
—The Editors. 
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y Shoulda 1? 


“I can save at least five dollars every 
month on what I used to spend for milk 
and cream and butter and eggs. 
My family doesn’t have less to eat. 
They admit they are better fed. And 
I know they are getting the best food 
they've ever had. Why shouldn't I be 
enthustastic about Pet Milk?”’ 





HOUSANDS of women are having this 
pleasing experience. They use Pet Milk in 
place of whipping cream in desserts and save 
two-thirds of the cost of cream. In their 
creamed vegetables and cream soups they get 
the finest of rich flavor that requires a lot of 
butter where ordinary milk is used. In breaded 
cutlets Pet Milk takes the place of eggs. In 
cream pies fewer eggs are used. 


The extra richness and distinctive flavor 
a of Pet Milk produce extraordinary qualities in 
taste and texture and substance in all cooked 
dishes. Rich enough to use in place of cream, 
Pet Milk makes better food than cream can 
make. Diluted to suit any milk use, it gives 
unusual richness in flavor and texture because 
the cream is always in the milk. It never 
separates. Pet Milk is never skimmed milk 
no matter how you dilute it. Yet it costs no 
more than ordinary milk. 


The quotation on this page is a report of 
actual experience. We will send you, 
without charge, the menus and recipes by 
which the saving was accomplished. Send 
your name and address. 

PET MILK SALES CORPORATION 


One Drumm Street, San Francisco, California 
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Old Dutch safeguards your lamily 
with “lealthful EER and 


protects porcelain and enamel 






It is a recognized fact that perfect cleanliness is 
essential to the preservation of health. For that 
very reason the tub and the washbow! should be 
cleaned with Old Dutch Cleanser after each using. 
This is an important protection that should never 
be neglected because Old Dutch removes all im- 
purities and safeguards health against their ever- 
menacing influence. 


The high standard of cleanliness which Old 
Dutch has definitely established meets the most 
exacting requirements of hygiene... good health... 
and good housekeeping. 


Old Dutch Cleanser is safe because it cleans 
without injury to the surface. Contains no harsh, 
scratchy grit, acid or caustic—doesn’t harm the 


hands. 


Old Dutch is efficient because it cleans thor- 
oughly, quickly, easily and economically. Its flaky, 
flat-shaped particles possess natural detergent 
qualities and wipe away the dirt with a smooth, 
clean sweep. 

Old Dutch assures Healthful Cleanliness because 
it takes away the invisible impurities, as well as the 
visible dirt, water rings, stains and discolorations. 
The distinctive quality and character of Old Dutch 
make it perfect for snow-white and gayly colored 
porcelain and enamel; tile, painted walls, wood- 
work and nickel. Old Dutch protects their beauty 


and keeps them shining with Healthful Cleanliness. 3 x é : j : oc 
Old Dutch is economical — e ‘ . eS 


a little goes a long way ' -~ 2 Old Duate 
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Protects the Home 
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